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FOREWORD 


N THE local education association is found the growing edge of the organ 
ized teaching profession. The face-to-face human relationships that are 
the basis for immediate action programs by local associations are in sum 

total the generalized problems of the teaching profession on which state and 
national associations base their programs. And in turn, all the efforts at the 
state and national level produce their ultimate results in local communities, 
and must be interpreted and utilized by local associations to be most effective. 


Policies that govern state and national education organizations, if they are 
to meet the needs of the entire profession, must grow out of the experience 
and the thinking of members and leaders of local groups. Likewise the leader- 
ship of state and national associations must in large part be made up of those 
members who have found local opportunities to demonstrate vision and courage 
in posts of responsibility. 


Fortunately for the teaching profession and for the educational opportunities 
of children, there are many strong local education associations at work today. 
Led with vision, served by loyal members, they are pursuing broad social and 
educational purposes. Foremost among these purposes is the welfare of children 
as influenced by the highest type of teaching service. High standards for the 
conditions of teaching and the economic status of teachers are recognized by 
the organized profession as fundamental to the rendering of truly professional! 
service to children. 


More than a thousand local education associations cooperated in the survey 
of activities summarized in this issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN. This com- 
prehensive summary and interpretation of practice should have great usefulness 
among officers and active workers in education associations—local, state, and 
national. The criteria for evaluation included in the bulletin will provide a 
stimulating method of appraisal for an association at any stage of organization. 


A local education association for teachers should be a professional workshop 
where teachers find their tools and lay out the jobs that they can accomplish 
only by united effort. Like any good workshop, everybody in it has to be busy 
if the tasks are to be accomplished. A constructive action program by a local 
education association gives many different individuals opportunity for creative 
service at important work. Imagination and social inventiveness find an outlet 
in developing unique procedures for meeting unique local needs. Working to- 
gether means comradeship and the strengthening of courage and zest for faith- 
ful service to childhood and youth everywhere. When a vigorous local educa- 
tion association, of the type envisioned in this report, is at work in every school 
system in the United States, many of the difficult problems now facing the 
profession will be well on their way to solution. 


Witvarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association 
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oths and weaknesses of local educa- 
sssociations were strikingly revealed in 
1046 and 1947. Full employment and high 
: vies in other occupations during the war, 
_— to increased work-loads and rela- 
wely static salaries in teaching, had resulted 
, major shortage of teachers. The public 
i been roused to the unfairness of continued 
w salaries and unsatisfactory working condi- 
ns for teachers in the face of rising prices 
and high national income. The quality of pub- 
ic education was threatened; the welfare of 
hildren was at stake. 

In this situation many local education as- 
gciations were able to secure a favorable re- 
sponse to their claims for higher salaries, and 
in this successful effort first became aware of 
the significance of united local action on the 
part of teachers. Some local associations used 
this achievement as a step toward developing 
a well-rounded program of professional serv- 
ice and were fortunate in recruiting the leader- 
ship needed to enlarge the scope and enrich the 
quality of their work. 































Collection of Data 


In the thought that an analysis of the pro- 
grams of the active local education associations 
might be a service, particularly to associations 
that are just beginning to work effectively, 
the Research Division undertook such an in- 
vestigation, covering the year 1946-47. 

A preliminary postal-card inquiry was sent 
in April 1947 to 4727 local associations, with 
a few questions on such items as number of 
members and frequency of meetings, and a re- 
quest for the name of the officer who would 
give more detailed information. The mailing 
list was made up of 1921 associations affiliated 
with the National Education Association, and 
2806 nonaffiliated local associations reported 
by state association secretaries. 

Local education associations are of various 
types, with the basic unit being the all-inclusive 
association which opens its membership to all 
educational employees of the school system. 
In addition there are various limited groups, 
for example, classroom teachers only, elemen- 
tary principals only. Of the limited groups, 
those for classroom teachers are more numerous 
than any others. In making up the mailing list 
for the detailed questionnaire issued in June 


























I. Introduction 
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1947, the classroom-teacher groups were in 
cluded but the other limited groups, such as 
administrators associations, special subject 
groups, and organized college faculties were 
omitted. There was a further selection to omit 
groups whose postal-card replies indicated com 
plete lack of activity. The resulting list in 
cluded 1836 afhliated 830 nonafhliated 


associations to which the questionnaire was 


and 


sent. 
Reporting Associations 


As shown in Table 1, 1040 usable replies 
were received. These included 865 all-inclusive 
associations, of which 559 were affiliated and 
306 nonaffiliated. There were 175 classroom- 
teacher groups, of which 146 were affiliated 
and twenty-nine unaffiliated. 

Replies were received from all the states 
and territories and the District of Columbia. 
The states represented with the largest num- 
bers (twenty-five or more associations) were 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Massashusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania (107 Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Titles of all-inclusive associations—A classi- 
fication was made of the titles of the all-inclu- 
sive associations, which were found to be dis- 


associations), 


tributed as follows: 


Teachers associations, 50 percent. (States in which 
one-half or more of the reporting associations were 
called “teachers associations” include Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Ha 
waii, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming.) 

Education associations, 23 percent. 
which one-half or more of the reporting associations 
were called “education associations” include Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. ) 

Local or branch of state education association, 11 
percent. (States in which one-half or more of the 
associations reported this kind of title were Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, and North Dakota.) 

All other types, 16 percent. (Includes, in order of 
frequency, the following: Teachers clubs (7 per- 
cent), federations, leagues, teachers organizations, 
teachers councils, faculty clubs, faculty associations, 
councils of education, teachers forums, teachers 
guilds, and others.) 


(States in 














Differences in size—For all the all-inclusive 
associations reporting, the average number of 
members was 245; for the classroom-teacher 
associations, 304. For both cities and coun- 
ties the classroom-teacher organizations were 
larger than the all-inclusive associations. 

Table 1 indicates the number of city asso- 
ciations in each of several groups according 
to number of members. More than half of 
the all-inclusive city associations reporting had 
fewer than 100 members; more than a third of 
the classroom-teacher associations reporting 
from cities had fewer than 100 members. 

The detailed breakdown according to num- 
ber of members, as shown in Table 1, was 
carried thruout the preliminary tabulation of 
the replies to all questions. Altho in most cases 
there were differences related to size, it was 
not feasible to publish the entire distribution 
of replies by size of organization. Most of the 
tables include figures for the smallest group 
reporting and figures for associations having 
100-499 members. With few exceptions, there 
are differences between these two groups. 
Moreover, the trend suggested by these two 
sets of figures was carried forward, with few 
exceptions, in the replies from associations of 
500 members or more. Where particularly 
striking, the figures are included in the text. 

Difference between affiliated and nonaffili- 
ated associations—Separate tabulations of the 
replies for affiliated and nonaffiliated associa- 
tions showed so few differences between the 
two groups, except those related to the differ- 
ences in size, that the data are not ‘reported 
separately. 

The differences in size were striking. The 


nonafhliated associations had, on the 
less than one-third as many membe: 
affiliated associations. 

Percent of possible membership enro| 
The total membership of the associatio 
porting in this study was 211,724 in the .) 
inclusive and 53,245 in the classroom-teache, 
associations. According to the figures submj; 
on potential and actual membership, the , . 
inclusive associations enrolled, on the aver,y, 
74 percent of the possible membership: ; 
classroom teachers enrolled 75 percent. 

Omitting associations of 1000 membe; 
more, the other groups of associations enro!|e; 
from about 80 percent to more than 90 percey: 
of their potential memberships. 

Percent of men in the membership—\e, 
accounted for 22 percent of the membership o{ 
all-inclusive associations and 12 percent of thy 
of the classroom-teacher associations. There 
was a tendency, not completely consistent 
the smaller groups to include higher propo; 
tions of men. 


Organization of the Bulletin 


The significance of the problem is set fort! 
in the Foreword. Section I indicates the 
and method of the study and reports | 
ground findings on the size and type of the : 
porting associations. Section II deals with ¢! 
mechanics of organization; Section III, wit! 
the activities carried forward; and Section | 
summarizes certain free-answer statements 
helps, hindrances, and major accomplishments 
of the year 1946-47. The final section includes 
a statement of criteria for the evaluation | 
local professional education association. 


TABLE 1.—ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN REPORT 

















All-inclusive associations Classroom-teacher associations 
Classification of Number Average Percent of Percent Number Average Percent of Percent 
associa’ of possible of men of number possible of men 
associa- of p in mem- associa- of membership in mem- 
tions members enrolled bership* tions members enrolled bership’ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. City associations with 
membership 
2 ee ee 164 31 97 24 { 
ET en eon 194 70 95 23 id 50 $1 
Ms vb thhaneee 230 209 91 23 62 246 79 13 
GN 6 6 i Sebe tive 38 664 91 20 15 740 79 9 
1000 and over...... 22 3,200 54 20 12 1,426 65 9 
2. County associations... 217 227 87 21 27 253 89 16 
WN. ee. AVG 865 245 74 22 175 304 75 





* Figures in this column represent the associations reporting the information basic to the computation of these percent 
small number of associations failed to provide the basic figures on sex distribution of actual membership. 
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Organizations carry on their work thru a 
-omplex machinery of officers, executive groups, 
sommittees, delegates, and other agencies. Part 
of this inquiry, therefore, was concerned with 
the executive organization of the local associa- 
ions. Many of the practices reported in this 
ection are governed by the written constitu- 
ions of local education associations, and thus 
re not matters for the discretion of the incum- 


bent officers.’ 

















Officers and Their Selection 


As shown in Table 2, the majority of all- 
inclusive associations have only the four elected 
oficers that are typical of most organizations— 
president, vicepresident, secretary, and treas- 
urer. Twenty-three percent of the associations 
combine the duties of secretary and treasurer 
ina single office and 14 percent divide the secre- 
tarial duties between recording and correspond- 
ing secretaries. Classroom-teacher groups are 
more likely to have two secretaries, and less 
likely to have a combined secretary-treasurer, 
than the all-inclusive groups. 

Classroom teachers as officers in all-inclusive 
associations—The claim scmetimes made, that 
administrators hold all the important offices 
and thus dominate policy in all-inclusive asso- 
ciations, is given little support by the figures in 
this study. The questionnaire provided for 
checking each office to indicate whether the 
position was filled in 1946-47 by a classroom 
teacher or by an administrator. 

An overwhelming majority of classroom 
teachers was reported for every office. For the 
total of all-inclusive associations the lowest pro- 
portion was the 77 percent of presidents who 
were classroom teachers; for other offices the 
proportions ranged from 86 to 96 percent. 
The proportion of classroom teachers as officers 
was slightly higher in the smaller than in the 
larger city associations, and was consistently 
lower in counties than in cities. 

Nomination procedure—Officers in local 
education associations usually are nominated 
by a nominating committee, with opportunity 
given for nominations from the floor. This 
plan seems to be typical of accepted practice 
in many kinds of organizations. Slightly more 







































II. Machinery for Action 


than 10 percent of the reporting associations 


provided only for nominations from the floor, 
this plan being more characteristic of the very 
small all-inclusive associations than of other 
groups. 

Still another plan reported by a small mi 
nority of associations of all sizes, but chiefly 
among associations of 500 or more members, 
was that of a nominating ballot sent to mem 
bers. A nominating ballot seems to offer wide 
opportunity for the free expression of opinion 
on the part of members, and to avoid the 
danger of maintaining in office a self-perpetu- 
ating minority. A nominating ballot is, of 
course, only one means of overcoming such a 
danger. 

V'oting—The type of vote used in electing 
officers was one practice in which the largest 
associations differed sharply from the smaller 
ones. Approximately half of the small asso 
ciations used a written ballot at meetings, but 
in the associations of 1000 members or more, 
a written ballot sent in (either by mail or by 
messenger )~ was typical practice. The figures 
were as follows, for all-inclusive city associa 


tions: 
Ballot at Voice vote Ballot 
meetings orshowof sentin 
hands 
Under 50 members 52% 44% 1% 
50-99 members 51 43 4 
100-499 members 50 31 17 
500-999 members 42 26 32 
1000 or more members 33 5 62 


No policy is more significant in the func- 
tioning of a democratic organization than 
that which governs the choice of its leaders. 
Good leaders have been selected by all the 
plans reported. Mistakes could be made by any 
method devised. The fact that the written 
nominating ballot and the every-member elect- 
ing ballot are found in increasing numbers 
among the larger and stronger associations sug- 
gests that these devices should at least be given 
careful consideration when constitutions are 
being written or revised. 

Time of election—The time of election was 
not inquired about in the questionnaire, but 
information on file for the affiliated associations 


The information reported in this section should be particularly helpful to local groups undertaking to prepare a constitution for 
& potential local education association, or to revise an existing constitution. They also should consider the helpful suggestions in 
the NEA Handbook and Manual (National Education Association. “Suggested Constitution and Bylaws for a Local Teachers 
Association.” NEA Handbook and Manual. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1948. p. 100-103.) 
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of the NEA shows that May is the month in 
which the largest number of associations elect 
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officers, with April second and September third. name, size, and composition of such » “execul 
There is much to be said for the April or May in local education associations, and the ‘.. mg “counc 
election, as'it gives the new executive group quency of their meetings, is summariy, R 
opportunity to appoint committees and to use Table 3. T 
the summer months to develop plans. i 
; Name used—The large majority of || wwe 
The Executive Group ciations (77 percent of the all-inclusive ory. 
A small central group, to which large powers zations, 68 percent of classroom-te: her 
are delegated for the initiation and perfecting groups) designate the central working «, 
TABLE 2.—-OFFICERS AND METHOD OF ELECTION, PERCENT OF 1. Name 
ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 2 Ex 
b. Ex 
c. Exe 
Representative groups of all- Representative groups of class- d. Bo 
inclusive eandialions es all- room-teacher associations Tota e. Co 
ve - Class- {, Otl 
Item City, City, Coun associ- City, City, Coun om ; 
m . 50 100-499 a ations* under ioo 100-499 ao bial oo 8 N 
bers bers ations members members ations sie 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 2. Numl 
- — Ur 
'. Officers elected in addition to b 5. 
president: c. 10 
ee ee 95% 99% 99% 98% 98% 97% 96% d. 15 
b. Secretary (one office)......... 62 65 55 62 63 52 59 e. 20 
c. Corresponding secretary....... 5 25 6 14 14 47 19 f. 25 
d. Recording secretary........... 5 25 6 14 14 47 19 g. 30 
e. Secretary-treasurer........... 33 10 37 23 22 2 22 
Oe. err 64 89 58 74 76 98 78 Ay 
g. Second vicepresident.......... 2 10 6 7 3 11 4 
Br Gs b 0 0 4 RROK 6O ECD cok estuce 10 16 12 15 17 42 19 N 
Average number of officers, in- 3. Grow 
cluding president........... 3.8 4.4 3.8 4.1 4.1 5.0 4.1 4 a. E 
= b. P 
Number reporting............ 163 230 217 864 59 62 27 175 
- « C 
2. Persons holding office in 1946-47 
who were classroom teachers: Cc 
GC. POOR 6 b60 6s dbcdbeces 84% 85% 54% 717% (100 percent in al! columns 0 
b. Vicepresident................ 90 90 71 86 
c. Secretary (one office)......... 100 95 93 96 N 
secretary....... 100 98 85 96 
e. Recording secretary........... 100 93 92 94 4. Perc 
f. Secretary-treasurer........... 94 90 76 87 g 
ak ah bth encesacece 95 95 79 91 fc 
h. Second vicepresident.......... 100 84 80 88 a : 
b 
pT . -eeee 91% 91% 72% 87% : 
Cc. 
Number reporting. ...........: 163 230 217 864 Py 
3. Method of nomina officers e. ( 
a. By nominating committee plus 
nominations from floor... ... 65% 87% 82% 80% 84% 92% 81% 83 I 
b. By nominations from floor only. 30 4 13 13 10 3 19 il 
c. By nominating ballot sent to 5. Nu 
SE A shot 2 3 1 3 2 5 0 4 x 
d. By nominating committee only. 2 3 2 2 2 0 0 I a. | 
e. Other methods............... 1 3 2 2 2 0 0 b 
c. 
Number reporting............ 162 230 217 861 59 62 27 
4. Type of vote used in electing 
a. Written ballot at meeting...... 52% 50% 39 47% 56% 43% 63% 53 “TL 
b. Voice vote or show of hands. .. 44 31 57 42 41 43 33 34 Te 
c. Written ballot sent in......... 1 17 3 9 3 14 4 13 * 
d. Other types......... bhecdeodh 3 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 — 
" - associz 
Number reporting............ 163 228 216 858 59 61 27 174 oa 
* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately-—5S0-99 members, 500-999 members, and 10” Comm 
members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-tea le! = 
associations. 
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Size—The size of the executive committee 
increases with the size of membership. For all- 
inclusive associations the average number is 


he “executive committee.” The other titles 
‘executive board,” 


ast 
reported most frequently are 
Wexecutive council,” “board of directors,” and 


“council.” about twelve members; for classroom teachers, 
TABLE 3.—TITLE AND COMPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE GROUP, PERCENT 
OF ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 





Representative groups of class- 


Representative groups of all- 
room-teacher associations 


inclusive associations Total all- 

—-— inclusive — - — 
County associ- City, i County room 
under 100 associ- teachers * 
members members ations 


Total 
class- 


City, 
100-499 associ- ations * 
members members ations 








1. Name of executive group: 
a. Executive committee. . . 
b. Executive board........ 
c. Executive council........ 
d. Board of directors 
e. Council 
{. Others 


Number reporting .. 
2. Number of members: 
a. Under §......+.s0.- 


b. 5-9 
10-14. ..: 


g- 30 and over.......:... 





Average number 





Number reporting 





Groups included in executive group: 
a. Elected officers ; 
b. Persons elected to the executive 
c. Chairmen of standing commit- 


d. Chairmen of special committees. 
e. Others 


Number reporting 





Percent of membership of executive 
group coming from each of the 
following groups: 

a. Elected officers 

b. Persons elected to the executive 


c. Chairmen of standing commit- 
16 


4 


d. Chairmen of special committees. 
18 


e. Others 





208 


Number reporting 





Number ot meetings of executive 
group during 1946-47: 
16% 57% 
47 35 
37 8 





8.4 4.9 


Number reporting 220 196 780 


Average number 





* Less than 1 percent. 
* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately—S0-99 members, 500-999 members, and 1000 


members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 
associations. 

* Others include: Advisory council, Governing board, Advisory board, Policy committee, Committee on the whole, Board of 
controls, Board of governors, Legislative committee, Delegates committee, Professional development committee, Board of trustees, 
Commission, Senate, Advisory committee, Policy commission, Central committee, Board of managers, Coordinating committee, 


Executive commission, Presidents council, and Policy and planning committee. 
© Others include: Advisory council, Board of trustees, Advisory committee, Business assembly, Board of managers, and Senate. 
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fourteen members. This is one item upon which 
the NEA affiliates were different from non- 
affiliates. When associations of the same size 
were compared, the affiliates consistently had 
one or two more members on the executive 
group than did the nonaffiliates. 

Composition of executive group—Altho 
practically all associations include elected of- 
ficers on the executive group, they represent on 
the average only about a third of the total. 
About 40 percent of the associations include on 
the executive group persons elected for that 
particular service; these members constitute 
about 27 percent of the executive group in the 
all-inclusive associations and 18 percent in the 
classroom-teacher associations. In many asso- 
ciations these elected members of the executive 
group were building representatives. 

In some small associations the effort is made 
to distribute offices and committee chairman- 
ships so that every building is represented on 
the executive committee, without designating 
them as building representatives. While guar- 
anteeing school representation, which is de- 
sirable, this plan has its dangers, as outstanding 
persons (in a school already represented on the 
executive committee) may be passed over and 
a committee chairmanship given to a person of 
far less ability. An alternative plan to assure 
representation to all buildings is to elect officers 
and appoint committee chairmen on basis of 
ability alone and then to designate building 
representatives for buildings not covered by 
officers and chairmen. ‘ 

Included on the executive group in 31 per- 
cent of the all-inclusive associations and 44 
percent of the classroom-teacher associations 
were the chairmen of part or all of the standing 
committees. They constituted, on the average, 
14 percent and 20 percent respectively, of the 
membership of the executive groups. 

Frequency of meeting—Executive groups of 
the all-inclusive associations averaged seven 
meetings during the year; classroom-teacher 
executive groups averaged eight meetings. 
Wide variations were reported; about a third 
met less than five times and about a fourth met 
ten times or oftener. 

Other executive groups—A few associations 
volunteered the information that they had two 
executive groups—a small executive committee 
and a larger group. The larger group, called 
“board of directors,” “representative council,” 
or similar name, usually included building rep- 





resentatives, sometimes elected on a numer; 
basis, e.g., one representative for each thirn 
teachers. In some associations the meet), r sir 
the board of directors or council appear to by 
in effect, the business meetings of the ac, 
ation. Figures in a later section show ; 

or 8 percent of the associations provide ; 
voting by delegates rather than on an eve, 
member basis. Under such a plan the vene, 
membership meetings are more likely to 
occasions for professional addresses and fel|oy 
ship. 

Whether or not included in a board. the 
services of a group of building representatiy. 
to maintain personal liaison between the exec). 
tive committee and the membership as a whol. 
appear to be useful in informing the membe; 
ship and insuring a maximum of member pay- 
ticipation in group decisions. 


Committees 


Information on standing committees is sum. 
marized in Table 4. The number of standing 
committees per association ranged from onl) 
one committee to fifteen or more, tending to 
increase with number of members. For associ 
ations with membership below 100, the averae 
was four or five standing committees; with 
membership above 1000 the average was seven 
committees. Standing committees alone aver- 
aged 5.2 per all-inclusive associations and 6.! 
per classroom-teacher associations. When spe- 
cial committees were included, the average per 
all-inclusive association was 6.5 and for class- 
room-teacher associations was 7.7. 

It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of committees, as they give the mem- 
ber his first opportunity for service. Thru 
careful planning this service can be a challeng- 
ing and rewarding experience. 

Selection of chairmen and members—\he 
typical practice reported in the selection of 
chairmen of standing committees was appoint: 
ment by the president of the association, altho 
about a fourth of the associations provided for 
appointment by the executive group. 

Members of committees also were typically 
chosen by the president, altho the chairmen 
chose their own committees in 10 percent of the 
all-inclusive and 22 percent of the classroom- 
teacher associations. The classroom-teacher 
groups tended to give somewhat less respons! 
bility to the president and more responsibility 
to the committee chairman. 
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TABLE 4.--SELECTION OF CHAIRMEN AND MEMBERS OF STANDING COM- 
MITTEES, PERCENT OF ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 








By the executive group 
By election, or other methods 


2 


Nonw 


Number reporting 


2. Members of standing committees 
usually are appointed: 


a. By the president......... , 69% 48% 
b. By the committee chairmar : 7 13 
c. By executive group..... 21 25 


d. By other methods 
Number reporting 
3. Number of standing committees 
a. Under 5 committees % 37% 
b. 5-9 committees R 38 55 

c. 10 or more committees § 


Average number 


Number reportiag 


Representative groups of all- 





Representative groups of class- 


inclusive associations Total all- room-teacher associations Total 
ater" “eer inclusive - class- 
Item City, City, County associ- City, City, County room 
under 50 100-499 associ- ations* under 100 100-499 associ- teachers* 
members members ations members members ations 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 x 9 
Chairmen of standing committees 
usually are chosen: 
a. By the president........ 76% 70% 68° 70% 60% 66% 74% 64 
2 2 29 25 33 26 26 28 









60% 58% 56% 47% 42% 48° 
12 10 7 27 37 P2 
22 24 26 24 17 








51% 45% 50% 33% 1% 
47 49 50 65 54 59 
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associations. 


members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1Q00 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 












Information on the assignments of standing 
and special committees is given in a later sec- 
tion (pages 121-23). 


Business Meetings 


Five or six times a year the typical local 
education association holds general business 
meetings. As Table 5 shows, the classroom- 
teacher groups met somewhat more frequently 
in 1946-47 than the all-inclusive associations. 
The smallest and the largest associations had 
more meetings than those of middle size, as 
these figures show: 


Classroom- 
teacher 


All- 
inclusive 
7.1 meetings} 
6.2 meetings { 
5.0 meetings 
5.5 meetings 
8.9 meetings 


Under 50 members 
50-99 members 

100-499 members 
500-999 members 

1000 members or more 


7.7 meetings 


5.5 meetings 
7.7 meetings 
7.3 meetings 


County associations held fewer meetings than 
city associations of any size. 


Attendance at meetings—Some of the officers 
who answered the questionnaire mentioned 
poor attendance at meetings as a serious prob- 
lem, Promoting attendance at meetings is of 
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course an ever-present challenge to the leaders 
of every organization. A balance must be struck 
between so few meetings that members forget 
about the organization, and so many that at- 
tendance becomes a burden even for the most 
loyal. Scheduling of dates far in advance, 
planning the agenda so that routine business 
does not drag, distribution of reports in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form, and planning pro- 
gram features that challenge professional in- 
terest and participation on the part of many 
members—these are continuing responsibilities 
for the officers of local associations. Several 
presidents mentioned as a “secret of success” 
the advance circulation of the agenda to be 
covered at business meetings. Major activities 
and projects of the association should be under- 
taken on the vote of the association, but de- 
tails of administration should so far as possible 
be left in the hands of the committees or officers 
who carry out the general plans. 


Almost without ex- 





Voting by delegates 
ception the associations with less than 100 
members afford the voting privilege to every 
member. As associations grow larger there is 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF BUSINESS MEETINGS AND BASIS OF VOTING 
PERCENT OF ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 





Representative groups of all- 


Representative groups of class- 





























inclusive associations Total all- room-teacher associations Tota 
- inclusive - en Ass 
Item City, City, County associ- City, City, County room 
under 50 100-499 associ- ations* under 100 100-499 associ- args 
members members ations members members ations - 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ry , 
1. Number of general business meet- ; 
ings held during 1946-47: 
a. Less than 3 meetings.......... 3% 18% 28% 14% 2% 10% 7% 
b. 3 or 4 meetings............... 19 40 41 32 21 46 45 34 
c. 5 or 6 meetings............... 26 18 19 23 18 15 30 1 
Pe 18 14 9 13 26 7 11 
e. 9 of 10 meetings.............. 26 7 2 13 21 17 7 1 
f. 11 or more meetings. ......... 8 3 1 5 12 5 0 
Average number of meetings. . . v2 5.0 3.9 5.5 7.7 5.5 4.9 ; 
Number reporting............ 156 222 201 820 57 60 27 
2. Basis of voting at business meet- 
ings: 
a. Every member has a vote..... 100% 91% 95% 93% 100% 90% 96% 
b. Voting is done by delegates... . i) 9 5 7 i) 10 4 
From each school........... 0 6 2 4 0 7 0 
Other basis or not reported. . 0 3 3 3 0 3 4 
Number reporting. ........... 164 228 215 860 59 61 27 
* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately—50-99 members, 500-999 members, and | 00 
and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 
associations. 





a tendency toward voting by delegates, as the 
following figures show: 


Percent voting by delegates 
All- Classroom- 


inclusive teacher 
associations associations 
100-499 members .......... 9% 10% 
500-999 members .......... 34 27 
1000 members or more ..... 59 25 


For the large associations, voting by delegates 
is less characteristic of the classroom-teacher 
groups than of the all-inclusive associations. 

Few county associations—less than 6 percent 
—provide for voting by delegates. Numerous 
county presidents mentioned as handicaps the 
scattered membership, bad roads, and other dif- 
ficulties in holding meetings. The delegate as- 
sembly plan would seem to be a useful way of 
decentralizing a county association, providing 
for local discussion and action that would be 
basic to the policy decisions made by a repre- 
sentative group of delegates. 


Office and Staff 


Only small minorities of local education 
associations maintain headquarters for their 
activities, usually only the larger ones. For as- 
sociations of 1000 members or more, 73 percent 
of the all-inclusive and 83 percent of the class- 


room-teacher groups reported the maintenance 
of a headquarters office. 


Location of offices—Offices were maintained 
in school facilities by the majority of all- 
inclusive associations having headquarters and 
in rented quarters by nearly half of the cor- 
responding classroom-teacher groups. (See 
Table 6.) 

Only one association—the Hillsborough 
County (Florida) Education Association—re- 
ported the ownership of a headquarters build- 
ing. This building, known as Porterfield Hall 
in honor of the donor, was given to the asso- 
ciation by a former Tampa teacher. Originally 
a twenty-room residence, it provides ample 
space for offices, library, lounge, and small 
assembly rooms, and includes seven apartments 
which are rented as a source of income. 


Paid personnel—The advantages of having 
a center for meetings, membership records, 
telephoning, preparation of communications to 
members, and handling correspondence are 
obvious. They are not realized in full, of 
course, unless provision is made for an office 
staff. Since volunteer service by members dur- 
ing the working week is impracticable, the 
usual solution is the employment of a paid sta‘. 
A large proportion of the associations having 
offices also have paid personnel. Among asso- 
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TABLE 6—HEADQUARTERS OFFICE, STAFF, AND RECORDS, PERCENT OF 
ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 



























inclusive associations Total all- room-teacher associations Total 
——— - = inclusive ciass 
Item City, City, County associ- City, City, County room 
under 50 100-499 associ- ations* under 100 100-499 associ teachers* 
members members ations members members ations 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1, Maintenance of headquarters: 
a. No headquarters office 99% 97% 92% 93% 100 90% 96% 84% 
b, Office maintained......... ‘ 1 3 8 7 0 10 4 16 
In rented quarters...... ; 0 1 + 2 0 5 0 9 
In school facilities...... Be | 2 8 4 0 2 4 4 
. : 1 3 


In other facilities....... 


Number reporting...... 


2. Paid staff: 
a. No paid employees........ 100% 96% 
b. Paid employees......... wee 0 4 
Part-time employees only.... 0 4 
One or more full-time em- 


CP c ccd ctccesces 


Number reporting............ 


Representative groups of all- 









Representative groups of class- 





















8% 94% 98 95% 100% 89% 
2 6 2 5 0 11 
1 4 2 3 0 7 












3. Care of permanent records of asso- 
ciation: 

a. Old records (membership lists, 
minutes, reports) are kept at 
headquarters office.......... 1% 3% 

b. Old records are passed along by 
each secretary and president 
to their successors.......... 79 76 

c, Altho no headquarters office is 
maintained, a permanent file 
of records is being built up. . 20 21 


Number reporting............ 162 223 




















7% 6% 0% 3% 4a" 13 
79 77 85 57 78 64 
14 a 15 38 18 23 





208 842 54 61 27 169 








* Less than 1 percent. 


* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately 
members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, 0 


associations, 





50-99 members, 500-999 members, and 100 
f the classroom-teacher 











ciations of 1000 members or more, 95 percent 
of the all-inclusive and 66 percent of the class- 
room-teacher groups have paid staffs. One part- 
time worker is the most typical pattern; next 
in frequency is one full-time employee. 

Fifty-six part-time employees and twenty- 
nine on full time were reported by the fifty- 
two all-inclusive associations having paid staffs. 
The nineteen classroom-teacher groups with 
employed staffs reported twenty part-time and 
nine full-time employees. The positions re- 
ported most frequently are listed below, with 
numbers in parentheses to indicate the number 
of associations reporting each position: 


Titles of Employees Reported by Local 
Education Associations 

All-inclusive associations: 
Part-time employees: 

1. Executive secretary (11) 

2. Clerical assistant, typist (11) 

3. Office secretary, stenographer (5) 

4. Secretary-treasurer (5) 

5. Legal counsel (5) 
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6. Secretary (4) 

7. Treasurer (4 

8. Public-relations worker (4) 
9. Editor (2) 

10. Lobbyist (2) 

11. Private-school organizer (1) 








Full-time employees: 
1. Secretary (11) 
2. Office secretary, stenographer (4) 
3. Clerical assistant, typist (4) 
4. Executive secretary (3) 
5. President (2) 
6. Business manager (1) 











Classroom-teacher associations: 





Part-time employees: 
1. Secretary (8) 
2. Legal counsel (4) 
3. Treasurer (3) 
4, Executive secretary (2) 
5. 
6. 







President (1) 
Editor (1) 
7. Parliamentarian (1) 





Full-time employees: 
1. Secretary (4) 
2. Clerical assistant (3) 
3. Executive secretary (2) 
















A full-time or part-time secretary is the 
position reported most frequently; of the 
seventy-one associations reporting part-time or 
full-time employees, fifty employed a secretary 
or executive secretary, in addition to nine that 
reported the employment of an office secretary 
or stenographer. Part-time legal counsel was 
reported by nine organizations, and part-time 
public-relations service by four. 

A number of association presidents reported 
as the significant activity of the year the em- 
ployment of a public-relations counsel or other 
paid representative. Several reported the lack 
of paid employees as a major handicap, point- 
ing out that teachers with full teaching assign- 
ments did not have the time needed for associa- 
tion activities. 

Certainly the employment of skilled per- 
sonnel, particularly for the performance of 
repetitive clerical services, is essential. Public- 
relations representatives and those skilled in 
administrative management can render invalu- 
able services. But an association should not 
nourish the illusion, in employing a paid staff, 
that this action will result in less work for 
the members. On the contrary, an association 
with an executive staff is likely to be one 
with many projects afoot, all of which will 
call for both planning and volunteer activity 
on the part of individual members. 


Association Records 


The National Education Association for the 
first sixty years of its existence had no head- 
quarters office other than the home of the sec- 
retary. As an inevitable consequence, many 
of the early records were lost. A majority of 
local education associations today are still in 
a similar itinerant stage so far as an office 
archive is concerned. 

A few local associations (in addition to those 
having headquarters) have made provision for 
a permanent file of records—17 percent of the 
all-inclusive and 23 percent of the classroom- 
teacher associations. These archives are main- 
tained in the private home of a present or 
former officer, in the central administrative 
offices of school systems, in the office of a sepa- 
rate school building, in a public library, or 
other location. 

The historical and professional importance 
of preserving official records should be recog- 
nized. Early membership rolls and minutes of 
many associations may already be lost, but 


new organizations can avoid this unfortunate 
situation. 
Dues and Finances 


In view of the small financial resource: of 
most local education associations, the amon; 
of substantial achievement and service to mer. 
bers is indeed surprising. Only by tremendoys 
amounts of volunteer service by loyal members 
can these services be rendered. 

Amount of dues—Average membership dues 
of less than $2 were reported for each of the 
eight groups of associations reported in Table 
7. One dollar was the median amount of dyes 
for these eight groups. The only groups repre. 
sented in the study for which average dues 
exceeded $2 were the following: 
All-inclusive, 500-999 members, $2.53 
All-inclusive, over 1000 members, $3.06 
Classroom teacher, 500-999 members, $2.15 
Classroom teacher, over 1000 members, $4.38. 

Only from 5 to 6 percent of the total 
number of associations reporting were collect- 
ing as much as $5 per member in dues. When 
local dues uf less than $2 are compared with 
the far larger local membership fees paid in 
professional, commercial, and labor organiza- 
tions, it is clear that teacher groups are oper- 
ating on a shoestring. Several of the reporting 
associations had voted larger dues for 1947-48 
than were paid in 1946-47. 

Collection methods—Eleven percent of the 
all-inclusive and 1 percent of the classroom- 
teacher associations provide for collection of 
dues thru payroll deductions, made at the re- 
quest of the associations. The typical practice, 
however, is that of individual payment of dues 
to building representatives. Payment of dues 
to secretaries, treasurers, membership com- 
mittee members, and others is also reported. 
Payroll deductions as a means of paying dues 
are a convenience both to an association and 
to its members; the individual member, how- 
ever, should have the option of declining to 
participate. 

Types of dues collected—A membership 
service is rendered to state associations and 
to the National Education Association by 4 
substantial majority of the all-inclusive associa- 
tions reporting. Seventy-six percent collect 
state dues and 67 percent collect dues for the 
NEA, About half of the classroom-teacher 
associations report this practice; the number 
is relatively small because many classroom or- 
ganizations are in localities where an ll- 
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sclusive association collects state and NEA 
dues. 

Receipts—The importance of larger mem- 
bership dues is underlined when analysis is 
made of the sources of income. As Table 8 
shows, two-thirds or more of the receipts of 
local education associations come from mem- 
bership dues. The proportion is larger for 
classroom-teacher associations (except in coun- 
ties) than for the all-inclusive, and highest of 
all in the classroom groups with membership 
above 500, which derived more than 90 per- 
cent of their funds from membership dues 
alone. 

Table 8 shows also the average amount of 
money received from all sources. For most 
groups the amounts were small, averaging $664 
for all-inclusive and $838 for classroom-teacher 
associations. Associations of 500-999 members 
reported average receipts of $2426 for the 
all-inclusive group and $2031 for the class- 
room teachers. With 1000 members and over, 
however, the averages were $12,568 and $6906 


respectively. 


Other income—Advertising and sales com- 
bined did not add up to 10 percent of total 
receipts for any of the groups of associations 
reporting. The ‘other sources,” which repre- 
sented one-fourth of the all-inclusive and one- 
sixth of the classroom-teacher receipts, in- 
cluded the following items: 


Donations, contributions, or assessments from mem- 
bers (reported by many associations) 

Donations and contributions from nonmembers, 
chiefly PTA and board of education (board of 
education helped with delegate expenses to state 
and national conventions in a few cases) 

Profits from sales—rummage, tickets, cards, auction 

Profits from activities—plays, card parties, dinners, 
lectures, carnivals, also surpluses from adminis- 
tration of group insurance and credit unions 

Refunds from state or national associations 

Interest on investments. 


One might decry the energy devoted to some 
of the money-making activities listed above if 
it were not for their value in helping members 
to get better acquainted and to acquire habits 
of working as an organized group. Certainly 
these values should be preserved, but they 


TABLE 7.—MEMBERSHIP DUES AND METHOD OF COLLECTION, PERCENT 
OF ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 





Representative groups of 
inclusive associations 


Representative groups of class- 


all- 
room-teacher associations 


Total 


Total all- 
class- 


inclusive —— 








‘City, City, 
under 50 100-499 
members members 


Item 


County 
associ- 
ations 


room 


County 
teachers * 


associ- 
ations 


associ- City, City, 
ations* under 100 100-499 
members members 





2 3 


1 


4 





1. Dues — annual 
member: 


payment 


48 
5 
17 
13 
4 


Average dues reported $1.61 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Median dues reported $ 


Number reporting 


2. Method of paying dues: 
a. Payroll deductions...... 
b. Individual payments =" 
To building representative... 
To secretary or treasurer... . 
To others and not specified 


Number reporting 


3. Nonlocal associations for which 
dues are collected: 
a. State education associations. ... 


b. National Education Association 


790 
63 


Number reporting 163 


$1.00 


43 

10 

18 

il 

2 

$1 


50 $1.44 


$1.00 


1.00 $1.00 


56 


62 


2% 
98 
98 


wor 
47% 


48 39 


58 59 168 





* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not 
members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 
associations, 


shown separately—50-99 members, 500-999 members, and 1000 
members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 
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might be fostered in other than money-making 
activities if dues were large enough to pro- 
vide adequate budgets. 

Expenditures—Only about two-thirds of the 
associations gave the requested information 
on expenditures, which is summarized in ‘Table 
8. Since 1946-47 was a legislative year, legis- 
lative activities took a substantial portion, 
amounting to 21 percent for all-inclusive as- 
sociations. Salaries of association employees 
constituted a major item—-more than 30 per- 
cent for associations with more than 1000 
members and 24 percent for all classroom- 
teacher associations combined. Expenditures 
for social activities were substantial for the 
smaller associations, amounting to 40 percent 
for the all-inclusive associations of fewer than 
50 members, and 32 percent for the classroom 
groups of fewer than 100 members. 


For each of the groups reporting (excon 
the very largest) “other items” cost mo, 
any one of the single items already menting, 
Such expenditures as the following were mog 
often included under “other items’”’: 


Sending delegates to state or national meetin 

Affiliation dues 

Speakers—fees and expenses 

Flowers and gifts 

Stationery and stamps 

Telephone and telegrams 

Organized charities such as Red Cross and (Com. 
munity Chest 

Public-relations activities 

Legal fees 

Scholarships. 


gs 


Financial records—Good fiscal administra. 
tion requires that records should be audited 
by someone other than the person responsible 
for the day-to-day handling of the funds. About 
half of the associations provided for an audit 


TABLE 8.—RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, AND AUDITING, PERCENT OF 
ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS PRACTICES 









































Representative groups of all- Representative groups of class- 
inclusive associations Total all- room-teacher associations Total 
Item City City, County associ City “Mey soem 
. - ° oun 
under'50 100-409 pa | ations* under 100 100-499 associ- he 
members members ations bers bers ations 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Financial receipts by major sources: 
a. Membership dues............. 65% 64% 87% 70% 72% 17% 53% 87% 
YY. are 0 1 1 4 0 1 0 1 
c. Sale of publications........... 0 ad 0 1 0 1 0 * 
6, Other GOMER ccevss ccvessevs 35 35 12 25 28 21 47 12 
Average receipts.............. $91 $530 $279 $664 $114 $492 $303 $838 
Number reporting. ........... 152 198 182 756 49 53 23 143 
2. 
18% 22% 23% 21% 10% 24% 12% 12% 
0 2 9 18 1 3 0 24 
40 21 13 il 32 17 22 12 
2 3 8 11 2 6 17 7 
0 2 2 a 0 * 0 10 
40 50 45 35 55 50 49 35 
$73 $454 $230 $603 $119 $384 $146 $732 
113 153 147 587 33 45 17 114 
3. Procedures in auditing and finan- 
cial reporting: 
a. Commercial or other outside 
ek ene 68% 6x vensse’ e's 2% 6% 5% 6% 6% 4% S% 7% 
b. Audit by committee of members. 25 64 40 47 40 65 32 51 
c. Financial statement submitted 
bebe ws bs 78 58 69 67 72 75 73 74 


copy for each member...... . 6 23 


12 9 14 





52 22 148 





8 
50 
* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately—S0-99 members, 500-999 members, and 1000 


members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 
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4 committee of the association and about guarantee that an informed membership will 
s percent provided for a commercial audit. also be active and loyal, the chances of it are 
vt . . . . 
, two-thirds of the all-inclusive and three- much better than with an uninformed mem- 


ill 


jgyrths of the classroom-teacher associations, a bership. Wise organization leaders devote real 


foancial statement was submitted to the mem-_ effort to ways and means of keeping the mem 
rship at a business meeting, and in about 15 __ bers up to date in their knowledge of the o1 

sercent the statement was printed or otherwise ganization’s problems and accomplishments. 
made available for the entire membership. Table 9 reports on some of the methods that 

are being used. 

Periodicals and General Methods of Periodical publications—The distribution of 

Informing the Membership a magazine or other periodical report to mem 

An informed membership is an objective for bers is one device that was used by 17 percent 

every type of association. Altho there is no of the all-inclusive and 24 percent of the class 


TABLE 9.—PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, PERCENT 
OF ASSOCIATIONS REPORTING VARIOUS. PRACTICES 





Representative groups of all- Representative groups of class- 
inclusive associations Total all- room-teacher associations Total 
——— inclusive ——_—__———_— -——— — class’- 
City, City, County associ- City, i County room 
under 50 100-499 associ- ations* under 100 associ- teachers* 
members members ations ations 


2 3 











|. Practice with respect to publica- 
tions: 
a. None published 
. Magazines or other periodicals. 
. Yearbooks and other types. 





Number reporting 





2. Number of issues of periodica! dur- 
ing school year 1946-47: 
. None issued 


. 10 or more issued 
. Number of issues not indicated . 


Median number of issues (associ- 
ations having periodicals).... 





Number reporting 





Personnel for compiling and editing 
periodical: 
. None published 
. Volunteer service only 
. Combination of paid and volun- 
teer service 





Number reporting. . 





. Committee or officer responsible for 
editing periodical: 
a. None published 
b, Committees—editorial, bulletin, 
publications, publicity, public 
relations or others 
c. Individuals—president, editor, 
committe chairman, or others. 
d. Responsibility not indicated. . . 


18 


10 
1 





Number reporting 62 





* Less than 1 percent. 
* Totals shown include certain groups of city associations, not shown separately—50-99 members, 500-999 members, and 1000 
members and more, of the all-inclusive associations; and 500-999 members and 1000 members and more, of the classroom-teacher 


associations, 
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room-teacher associations. These periodicals 
ranged from one-page mimeographed newslet- 
ters to printed monthly magazines of substan- 
tial size. A majority had straightforward de- 
scriptive titles, such as the Teachers Bulletin, 
the News Letter, the SDTA Bulletin, the 
REA News. Of a slightly different type were 


TABLE 10.—METHODS OF DEVELOP- 
ING POLICY AND INFORMING MEM- 
BERSHIP 





Percent of Percent of 
total all- total 
inclusive class- 





Item associ- room 
ations teachers 
1 2 3 





. Reports of committees are given 

OP SROIINOR, 0 ine 0000065608605 80% 80% 
2. Major activities and projects are 
subject to approval at general 


IID 4 dnc mare 66 babes ces aee 78 80 
3. Bulletins and circular letters are 
GUE. GE. 0'n.0:006: 00 bp eewnie sce 50 54 


4. Proposed actions are submitted for 
discussion to separate faculties 





by building representatives. ... . 43 51 

5. Reports of major committees are 
mimeographed or printed. ..... 36 34 

6. Reports are published in associa- 
tion periodicals............... 12 13 
Number reporting............... 852 173 





such titles as News Flyer, Newslog, League 
Scrip, Bell Ringer, News Peddler, Commu- 
nique, and We, the Teachers. 

A few of these publications are printed; 
a larger number are mimeographed. Many of 
them are done by volunteer workers, often late 
at night. It is necessary to recall the handicaps 
under which they are prepared in order not 
to be too critical of the results. Usually the 
content is far better than the method of pres- 
entation. The mimeographing may be so poor 
as to be almost illegible except to the most 
determined reader; spacing may be poor and 
copy crowded; the paper may be of awkward 
shape and size instead of the usual 8% by 11 
inches. There were enough exceptions to the 
foregoing, among the sample periodicals re- 
ceived, to demonstrate that with high stand- 
ards in mind, an attractive and well-edited bul- 





letin can be issued in mimeographed {o;y 
Probably a poorly presented newsletter js }.. 
ter than none at all, but reader appeal shou\; 
be kept in mind at least as an ideal, A numbe, 
of associations sent printed periodicals th, 
compared favorably in content and appearan 
with state and national magazines. 
Frequency of publication—A few were x. 
sued monthly but the average association maps. 
zine was published about five times a year 
(See Table 9.) That such publications of, 
members an avenue for service is shown jp 
the fact that about seven-eighths of the mags. 
zines are compiled and edited entirely by yolyp. 
teer service. Services of paid personnel to sup. 
plement the work done without charge by 
members were reported by about one-sixth 
the associations having magazines. 
Personnel in charge of publications—Abou 
half of the all-inclusive associations with peri. 
odicals reported that a committee—editorial. 
bulletin, publicity—was in charge and about 
one-half reported that an individual—presi- 
dent, editor, committee chairman—was given 
responsibility for editing the magazine. The 
classroom-teacher associations reported a some- 
what larger proportion of assignments to in- 
dividuals, with an editor in charge of about 
one-fourth of the periodicals issued. 
Developing plans by informed membership— 
One questionnaire item was the following: 
“Which of the following methods are used for 
developing the association’s plan of work and 
informing members?” Table 10 indicates the 
extent to which six different practices (men- 
tioned in the checklist of items given with the 
question) were reported. The six items sug- 
gested only a few of many possibilities open to 
the officers of an association in seeking to pro- 
mote informed participation on the part of al! 
the members. Of course nothing takes the place 
of the spontaneous interest generated by full 
attendance at meetings and by such ful! shar- 
ing in the association’s work that every mem- 
ber has a personal stake in the planning and 
execution of at least one item of the program 
of action. 


ce 
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Voluntary organizations are formed to carry 
out certain purposes that seem important to 
the individuals who become members; the pur- 
poses determine in general the primary activ- 
ities that the organizations undertake. Second- 
sry activities usually are developed also, which 
are designed to maintain and unify the organi- 














year. My ation so that it can work effectively toward 
otter MM. hieving its purposes. 
n ir Thus in a teachers organization there may 
at be a legislative committee thru which the asso- 
‘Un: ‘ation tries to increase a state appropriation 
“UP BM for local-school aid, and also there may be a 
VY HF nembership committee thru which the asso- 
1 of 





ciation tries to reenlist its former members and 
add new ones. Both types of committees are 





Out required. 

Essentials of organizational activity—It has 
been said that an organization comes into being 
when (a) there are persons who are able to 
communicate with each other, (b) who are 
willing to contribute action, (c) to accomplish 
acommon purpose. Large or small, simple or 
complex, an organization that is alive includes 
these three elements in combination—commu- 
nication, willingness to serve, and common pur- 
pose—and needs no others.’ The beginning of 
an organization depends on a combination of 
these three elements and its survival depends on 
their maintenance. The members must be in 
communication with each other, thru such 
means as conversations, meetings, written ma- 
terials. The members must believe that what is 
being done is worthwhile and they must be 
willing to give their time and money to share 
in doing it. The purposes must be large enough 
to enlist support over a continuing period of 
time and must be divisible so that concrete 
actions by members can contribute to specific 
purposes that are parts of the overarching aims 
of the organization. 

Associations of teachers have some advan- 
tages over other groups. Communication is not 
too difficult to establish and the purposes that 
the teaching profession seeks to advance are 
among the noblest that any group in any society 
has accepted. The great difficulty comes in 
willingness to serve. Teachers are incredibly 
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III. Areas of Activity 


busy ; some of them have not accepted teaching 
as a life-career; some of them are skeptical 
that anything can be accomplished. That these 
handicaps can be overcome, however, is re- 
flected in many of the questionnaire replies. 


Analysis of Activities 


Two kinds of information in the question 
naire throw light on the activities undertaken 
by local education associations. One question 
asked that the names of standing and special 
committees be written in. No checklist or sug 
gested wording was provided. Another part of 
the questionnaire consisted of a checklist of 
eighty-five items, compiled from a study of re- 
ports, magazine articles, and other information 
on the work of local associations.? The eighty- 
five items, which varied greatly in significance, 
were classified according to six purposes: 

1. Improving the professional services of mem 

bers 

2. Building esprit de corps of the teaching staff 

3. Improving teaching conditions and economic 

status—efforts at the local level 

4. Improving teaching conditions and economic 

status—efforts at state and national levels 

5. Rendering community and civic services 

6. Interpreting the association and the profession. 


In the pages that follow, the questionnaire 
replies on committees and on activities are 
summarized. In general, the greater part of the 
items reported dealt specifically with advancing 
the primary purposes of the association and a 
lesser part was devoted to improving commu- 
nication among the members and inspiring their 
willingness to serve. 

Balanced programs—The mere counting of 
names of committees and items of activity gives 
only a crude indication of time spent on various 
projects. One committee or one activity for 
a given association may represent more actual 
service than all the other committees or activ- 
ities put together. However, the very existence 
or absence of a committee or activity gives some 
evidence of what the leaders of the association 
think is important in planning. 

No one knows what the balance should be, 
ideally, between carrying out the primary pur- 
poses of the association, on the one hand, and 


* Barnard, Chester I. The Functions of the Executive. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. p. 82 

* Files of the News Bulletin of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; columns on “Our Affiliated Local Associations 
the NEA Journal; magazines published by local education associations. Also the following study: Hoffman, M. David. Status of 
Voluntary Teachers’ Associations in Cities of 100,000 Population or More. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, Ne¢ 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1931. 42 p. 
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strengthening the association itself, on the 
other. It varies with different associations, de- 
pending on their stage of development and on 
many external factors. Some activities may 
combine both functions. Wise leadership, how- 
ever, is aware of the difference and sees to it 
that neither type of activity is neglected. 


Committee Assignments 


About 90 percent of the associations gave 
the requested lists of committees. Nearly 6500 


the all-inclusive and nearly eight c 
for the classroom-teacher associations 

It seems clear that, due to the 
write-in question, there was under-repor; 
committees, particularly of the spec; 
mittees which serve only a short ti 


example, it was reported earlier that 80) pe, 
or more of the associations elected offices: 
the basis of nominating committee reports 


less than a fourth of the replies listed 


nating committee in answering the ques 


summarized in Table 11. 
Classification of committees—The com 


committees were reported by 957 associations, 
or an average of nearly seven committees for 


TABLE 11—ASSIGNMENTS OF STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


—$—____ 


Classroom-teacher 
associations 





All-inclusive 
associations 


Classification of committees * Percent Percent Percent Percent 
of + all of a of = of 303 
stand specia standing specia 

committees committees committees ecmmmition 


1 4 § 











. Planning for and administering the association l 26% 
a. Program and planning—e.g., program, policy, planning, coordinat- 
ing, activities, agenda 9 9 
b. Budgeting and handling funds—e.g., auditing, budget, collecting 


. Selection of officers—e.g., elections, nominating 
. Meetings—ar ts for, place, transportation 
. Contact with national, state, and neighboring local associations. 
. Constitutions and bylaws—preparation or revision 
. Bulletins and other publications for members—e.g., bulletin, 
editorial, publications, yearbook 
i. Resolutions 1 
j. Clerical services—e.g., telephone, clerical, mailing, typing * tions. 


distr 





. Improving teaching conditions and economic status of teachers 
a. Teacher welfare and working conditions in general—e.g., faculty- 
administrative relations, grievances, legal, negotiating, per- 
sonnel, professional relations, professional research, teacher 
interest, teacher welfare, working conditions 
b. Salaries—e.g., economic welfare, salary, salary schedule, socio- 


economic 
c. Health insurance and protection—e.g.. hospitalization, health 


d. Other economic interests—e.g., credit union, insurance, loan fund! 
housing 


s Local ee on policies other than personnel—e.g , educa- 
tienal policies, school plant, local school funds 
h, Specific phases of teacher welfare not otherwise mentioned—e.g., 
teacher load, evaluation and rating, status of married women, 
sabbatical leave ........-.secceeess Gh HGSES00 oe Soe espns’ ° 


. Building esprit de corps thru fellowship and courtesy services 
a. Social activities—e.g., fellowship, party, entertainment. social... . 
b. Services on special occasions such as congratulations, illness, con- 
dolence—e.g., courtesy, flowers, friendship, gifts, lookout, 
memorial, sunshine 





b. Specific phases of legislation other than teacher welfare —e.g., fed- 
eral aid, school funds, tax reform 


. Interpreting the association and the profession 
general—e.g., community relations, contacts, 













TABLE 11—ASSIGNMENTS OF STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES (Cont.) 









Classroom-teacher 
associations 


All-inclusive 
associations 











Classification of committees * ‘Perc ent Percent Percent Percent 





of 4007 of 1155 of 952 of 303 
standing special standing special 
committees committees committees committees 








3 4 5 













roving professional services of members — 
instructional program and services to pupils—e.g., audio-visual 
aids, curriculum, educational improvement, extracurriculum 
activities, guidance, moral and cite values, instruction 










safety, social science b aarelvdnt des eeeease 3 4 2 3 
thics and professional standards—e. g.. " certification ethics, pro- 
fessional problems, professional standards........ ‘ 3 2 
t Professional study and growth on part of members—e.g., extension 
courses, professional library, professional improvement, pro 
3 4 2 





fessional services, workshop...........scceceesseers 
i. Recruitmeat and teacher education— Future Teachers ot Amer ica, 
recruitment, teacher education.......... 











Es ee ee ee 








,. Cooperation in community activities—e.g., citisenship. county 
ent 
03 council, PTA, public health.................. 1 1 2 2 
. b. Aid to children and youth—e.g., child welfare, sc holarshipe , 1 1 1 1 
fees International—e.g., international relations, Unesco, overseas relief * 1 i 1 







i. Cooperation in relief projects and fund-raising—e.g., community 







» Cultural contributions to community—e.s g.. 
concerts, lectures, speakers bureau.................. 


children’s theater, 








Total number of committees reported (percents are based on these 


ee ee ee ised dam’ € 4,007 1,115 952 303 









Number of associations reporting committees 72 471 157 104 


* Committees with double titles, e.g., “‘program and publicity,” : were classified wecordi ng to the function named first in the 
* Less than 1 percent. 
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tees were classified according to seven func- variety of assignment. The similarities between 
tions, which are given below with the percent the all-inclusive and the classroom-teacher 
distribution of the 4007 standing committees groups are striking. The items are listed in 







reported by the all-inclusive associations: column 1 of Table 11 according to the fre- 
: mee uency of standing committees of all-inclusive 

1. Planning for and administering the “ oll Si ’ . ioe te Lheehaah 
sscoekaent. 25 percent #8S0ciations but the order is identical for the 





classroom-teacher associations. Likewise, if the 











2. Improving teaching conditions and 
economic status of teachers 22 percent items were ranked according to the frequency 
3. Building esprit de corps thru fellow- of special committees devoted to the various 
ship and courtesy services .......... 14 percent ee . oie weld he the came § 
ine. 44 percent 88ignments, the order would be the same for 
5. Interpreting the association and the the all-inclusive and classroom-teacher groups. 
profession .... MY 13 percent Committees named most frequently—There 
6. Improving professional services of were eight committee titles that stood out from 
pis EN ae oa 9 percent the others in the frequency with which a specific 
7. Citizenship activities ....... . 3 percent ~ I y Ot 






title recurred. They are listed in Table 12, 


The largest group of committees had duties with the frequencies indicated. Whereas in 
related primarily to strengthening the asso- Table 11 the percents are based on the total 
ciation; committees in groups 8 and 5 con- number of committees, Table 12 follows the 
tributed both to association strength and to pattern of other tables in the bulletin in 
association purposes; the ether four groups reporting the percent of associations having 
of committees appear to be aimed primarily specified committees. Three-fourths of the as- 
toward achievement of the primary purposes  sociations had “Legislative” committees and 
of the association. half had “Social” committees. Next in fre- 

In Table 11 a fairly detailed breakdown quency were committees on public relations, 
of these groups of committees is given, with program, teacher welfare, salaries, publicity, 
illustrative phrases to indicate the infinite and membership. 
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While this particular grouping of commit- 
tees is not necessarily recommended it does offer 
suggestions to an association setting up its con- 
stitution. The membership, program, and social 
committees have responsibilities for maintain- 
ing the strength and unity of the association 
and planning a well-balanced schedule of 
activities; committees on legislation, salaries, 
and teacher welfare other than salaries offer 
avenues for carrying out many of the primary 
purposes of the association; and committees 
en public relations or publicity (public re- 
lations may include publicity) help both to 
strengthen the association and to effectuate its 
general purposes, 

The eight committees listed, however, omit 
certain important areas noted earlier—im- 
proving the professional services of members 
and the rendering of community and civic serv- 
ices. A well-rounded slate of committees would 
make provision for these two functions. 


Checklist of Activities 


Association presidents were asked to check 
a list of eighty-five specific activities, classified 
under the six headings listed on page 19, to 
indicate with a “Yes” or “No” response 
whether or not the activity had been engaged 
in during the year 1946-47, and, if it had been 
engaged in, to indicate whether it had been 
“Not successful,” “Successful,” or “Outstand- 
ingly successful.” Table 13 reproduces the en- 
tire list of items. In columns 2 to 14, informa- 
tion is given for each size of association (in- 
cluding the groups omitted from other tables) 
to show the percent of associations reporting 
the activity. Whenever as many as 30 percent 
of any group of associations that had engaged 
in an activity also reported that it had been 
“outstandingly successful,” that fact is noted 


with an asterisk. For example, 55 percent o{ :}, 
all-inclusive city associations with 1000 mey 
bers or more had sponsored lectures, discys:;,, 
groups, or forums for their members. ‘I wep; 
three percent of that group of associa: 
which was more than 30 percent of those -» 
porting the activity, had found the activity, , 
be outstandingly successful ; an asterisk on +! 
55 percent in column 6 indicates this fact. 

Several respondents to the questionn,i,. 
asked for a duplicate, in order to have a co, 
of this checklist at hand in planning for +}, 
subsequent year. Other leaders may be able 
use the items in Table 13, and the frequencie. 
indicated for their own type of association. 
a help in evaluating practices and making plan; 
for their local programs. 

The discussion that follows includes a fey 
examples reported by individual association: 
under the six headings mentioned earlier. 


Improving Professional Services 
of Members 


Supplementing all that the leadership of the 
school system provides thru principals, supe: 
visors, and central administrative personnel, 
the organized profession has its own responsi 
bility to improve constantly its own service to 
learners. (See Table 13, item 1.) 

Local examples—Devices reported in the 
field of professional growth include lectures 
developing or interpreting codes of ethics 
institutes, in-service education, professional 
libraries, extension courses, surveys of teache: 
opinion, and committee studies on instructional 
problems. 


New York, 134 members—The teachers associa 


tion held an all-day conference on “Evaluation,” 


bringing a consultant from another state for the 
morning conference, and providing, for the after- 
noon, four local speakers—an editor, a board mem 


TABLE 12.—-COMMITTEE TITLES REPORTED MOST FREQUENTLY 





Percent of 794 


all-inclusive 
associations reporting each title 


Percent of 163 classroom-teacher 
associations reporting each title 





committee committee 


Total 


Total * committee committee 





2 


3 


4 5 6 





67% 
41 
39 
35 
34 
24 
19 
15 


4% 71% 68% 4% 
7 48 7 


3 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 


45 
42 40 
39 40 
36 35 
40 34 
22 28 
16 40 
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a college president, and a college registrar. 
soresentatives of the state department also were 
esent for individual conferences on certification. 
pennsylvania, 5000 members—The annual confer- 
» of the Teachers Association held on a Saturday 
December 1946 was devoted to the theme of 
regce and Education.” An eighteen-page printed 
sogram booklet listed speakers and topics for the 
swenty-eight group conferences, following the gen- 
| session addressed by a speaker of international 













era 
reputation. 

Massachusetts, 496 members—The teachers fed- 
sration proposed to the superintendent a plan for a 
few in-service courses; the Professional Develop- 
ment Committee circulated a questionnaire to find 
wt what the teachers wanted. Services of faculty 















€ to 
rie members from nearby collegiate institutions were 
secured for certain topics; the other courses were 
‘lie taught by skilled staff members. Only’ actual ex- 
lan enses were paid by the registrants, numbering 350 

before the end of the year; the most costly course 
fey was only $5 per member. 





Alabama (county), 691 members—The education 
association participated in the teachers workshop 
held at a camp owned by the county schoolboard. 
Work on individual and association projects and 
addresses by well-known speakers were supple- 
mented by recreation activities, including outdoor 








sports. 

gi (county), 547 members—The existence 
of an almost forgotten provision for “visiting days,” 
whereby teachers might observe the work of other 
teachers, was publicized by the teachers association. 
Members were encouraged to take advantage of this 
opportunity for self-improvement. 

Utah (county), 51 members—A library of twenty- 
five professional books for the use of members was 
purchased by the county teachers association. 

Indiana, 801 members—The teachers association 
has a center where outstanding children’s work is 
displayed. Primary, intermediate, and junior high 
groups meet once a month to discuss problems and 
hear lectures on topics of their own choice. 














One president, reporting no lectures or 
similar professional programs, added, ‘““We live 
in @ university town and are ‘lectured’ to 
death.” Such a comment calls attention to a 
principle that should be basic to planning the 
program for every association: Do the things 
that are needed and worthwhile in this com- 
munity. The fact that most other associations 
are carrying on a certain activity means that 
an association’s leaders should think twice be- 
fore omitting it from the local program but 
they should omit it if it will not be a useful 
contribution in the local community. 
















Building Esprit de Corps 
in the Teaching Staff 






Promoting professional solidarity is a pri- 
mary duty for the local education association. 
It welcomes the new teacher and gives from 
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the first day a sense of belonging in a brother 
hood of professional service. It promotes fel 
lowship and professional pride. It enrols mem 
national associations, and 


bers in state and 


translates to individual members for personal 
and concrete action the broad policies agreed 
upon at the state and national level. The local 
association seeks to build up the profession by 
encouraging promising students to prepare for 
Personal courtesies 


careers in teaching. are 


shown to members when condolence or con- 
gratulation is in order. The association remem 
bers its older members who have retired, with 
affection and gratitude for past services. At all 
times the association keeps its members in 
formed of joint activities and seeks to create 
pride and cooperation in the program. 

Helping new teachers—As Table 13, item 
2 shows, a large number of associations met 
with outstanding success in projects designed to 
welcome new teachers and help them to get 
adjusted to the community. Several associations 
prepared handbooks for the use of all members 
and gave them to new teachers at the time of 
their arrival. 

Michigan, 380 members—The teachers club starts 
off the school year with a morning “coffee,” ahead 
of the first meeting of the year with the superin 
tendent. New teachers are the guests of honor. 
Schoolboard members are invited also, to meet the 
new teachers and to enjoy coffee and doughnuts with 
the teachers club. The club also arranges for a com- 
mittee from each school to welcome that school’s 
new teachers. 

Montana, 176 members—New teachers 
from the president of the teachers association a cor- 
dial letter of welcome which tells them about the 
group medical plan, health and hospital insurance, 
and credit union service of the association and en- 
closes a copy of the constitution. 

Mississippi, 60 members—The classroom teachers 
association distributed its handbook soon after the 
opening of school at a buffet supper to which all 
teachers and administrators were invited. It was 
followed by a supplement containing the name, local 
address, and telephone number of each teacher. 

California, 2168 members—The high-school teach- 
ers association at a fall tea and program of orienta- 
tion for new teachers, gave each teacher an organi- 
zation history and a calendar containing scheduled 
dates of meetings and blanks for individual appoint- 


receive 


ments. 

Cooperation with state and national asso- 
ciations—About three-fourths of the reporting 
associations helped to arouse interest in mem- 
bership in the state education association and 
the National Education Association, Local 
bulletins and periodicals urged state and na- 
tional membership, and gave examples of the 
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service and achievements of associations at the 
state and national level. In a number of cities 


the adoption of unified local-state-national dues 


was reported with satisfaction. 

Courtesy services—More than half of the as- 
sociations reported the practice of sending cards 
or giving other personal attention to members 
who are ill. Committees in many associations 
were designated for the performance of services 
such as these, including other recognition to 
individual members on occasions either for 
congratulation or condolence. 

Social events—Banquets, teas, receptions, 
and other occasions for fellowship and social 





luncheons mingling were reported by many as- 
sociations. Recreational and cultural activi 
ties were sponsored also for special-interest 
groups, thru such activities as card parties, 
bowling leagues, theater parties, dramatics, and 
choral or instrumental music ensembles. 
Small associations sometimes can undertake 
projects that would be unwieldy for larger 
groups. For example a Connecticut group of 
fewer than sixty members sponsored a luncheon 
for all teachers on the date of the teachers 
meeting atthe beginning of the school year. 
This function helped teachers to get acquainted 
with one another and was scheduled to become 





an annual event. 

Honors to teachers who retire—A number 
of associations reported that special recog 
nition had been given to honor teachers who 
were retiring from service. One president, 
however, said that most of the retiring teachers 
did not like the attention which this called to 
their age and that the activity probably would 
be dropped. 

Several associations reported that members 
who had retired in earlier years were remem 
bered with Christmas gifts and in other ways. 
One unusual program is reported below: 

Texas, 925 members (excerpt from president's an- 
nual report)—lIn the fall a large reception was held 
. . . honoring retired teachers and administrators. 
Each retired member was permitted to invite three 
of his eminent pupils and their wives or husbands. 
Such unusual interest was manifested that many 
prominent citizens asked the privilege of attending 
to pay tribute to these educational leaders. 





ssociations engaging in the activity reported that the activity was outstandingly successful. 


37 
23 
36 


* At least 30 percent of the a 


** Less than 1 percent. 


Recruitment plans—Altho a number of asso 
ciations reported efforts to recruit young people 
to teaching, about a third found that it was 
unsuccessful. Others, however, like the follow- 
ing examples, felt that the activity was sig- 
nificant and worthy of continuation: 


CE Ee eae 


EE MIDS Bio ccc. bbe ches thectcceces 
Materials sent to state education journal........... 
Materials sent to national associations and to pro- 


Copies of minutes of business meetings for all members 


Percent of associations reporting on activities 


e. Social functions in honor of schoolboard members or 
Number of associations............ 


h. Periodical publication for members........... 


d. Use of bulletin boards in schools.................. 


b. Occasional special reports distributed to members... . 
c. Occasional leaflet or letter to members............. 


a. Materials provided to newspapers................. 


g. Radio programs....... 


f. 
i 
i. 





6. Interpreting the association and the profession: 
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Nebraska, 35 members—A definite attempt was 
made to interest suitable candidates in entering the 
teaching profession. Conferences, lectures, and pic- 
tures were employed, as well as observation and 
brief experiences in cadet teaching. Results were 
very satisfactory as to the type and number re- 
cruited. 

Kansas, 50 members—The education association 
gave a dinner for twenty-five selected students who 
were judged to be good prospective teachers. A 
neighboring city sent speakers and musicians. 


Outcomes of activities such as those men- 
tioned in this section should be the development 
of pride in the profession of teaching and a 
sense of individual responsibility for the suc- 
cess of a well-rounded program of activities on 
the part of teachers organizations. 


Improving Conditions of Teaching and 
the Economic Status of Teachers— 
Efforts at the Local Level 


Altho percents alone do not tell the whole 
story, there is ample evidence in addition to 
that provided by the checklist to show that 
teacher welfare was the major objective of 
most of the teachers associations in 1946-47. 
In view of the economic crisis facing teachers 
it would have been surprising if any other topic 
had claimed the major interest of teachers as- 
sociations. Because it is not always possible or 
even useful to try to draw a sharp line between 
efforts to improve the conditions of teaching in 
general—thru better buildings, better curric- 
ulum and teaching materials, smaller classes, 
larger school funds, for example—from efforts 
to improve the economic status of teachers thru 
higher salaries or more adequate retirement 
plans, all such activities have been brought to- 
gether, and classified only to distinguish be- 
tween efforts at the local level and at the level 
of state or national legislation. Table 13, 
page 125 gives the figures. 


Salary improvement—Over 90 percent of 
the associations worked during 1946-47 for 
higher salaries for the local educational staff. 
The work on salaries was reported by many 
presidents as the most significant activity of the 
year. The following quotations from five presi- 
dents suggest the tenor of many of the replies: 

Washington, 102 members—The most outstand- 
ing activity was the planning and putting into 
effect for next year a revised salary schedule. It 
was effectively carried out, I believe, because teach- 
ers, administrators, and board members cooperated 


in the planning. 
North Dakota, 92 members—Our one objective of 


the year was to get better salaries for ¢| 
It will be the same next year. 

Arizona, 30 members—Set up and pas 
schedule. Presented it to the board wi: 
ing success. The salary of our mem! 
creased individually from $500 to $800. 

New York, 106 members—The work o! 
committee was especially noteworthy—t) 
tionship established between board of 
and the teaching staff was especially to ¢} 

Virginia (county), 108 \members—N, 
scale with substantial increase. A com: 
appointed to present the requests of th: 
tion to the schoolboard and the board 
visors. After the preliminary presentatio: 
mittee worked with a representative from 
board and the board of supervisors to for; 
new salary scale. India 
4 estig 

There were reports of salary surveys, efforts - 
to pass tax levies that would effectuate salary jo; the 
proposals, and all sorts of public-relations 
publicity devices that were aimed either 4 
rectly or indirectly toward the improvement 
salaries. 

Administrative problems—In connect 
with the improvement of general administra 
tive practices, the only problem mentioned 
any considerable number was that of equ 
and reducing teaching load, reported by |7 
cent of the all-inclusive and 24 percent 
the classroom-teacher associations. Related + 
teacher load is the following excerpt fron 
committee report, telling of a problem that was 
taken up with the administration: 


operat 
numbe! 
group 


pr vidi 


justm 
they | 
Si 
by | 
California, 180 members—In a period « 
weeks, the seventh-period classes have had five 
actual class sessions out of ten days, due to pe; 
rallies, religious instruction, Hi-Jinx, etc. The Fac- 
ulty-Administrative Relations Committee feels 
it would be desirable to schedule meetings mo: no al 
carefully, and perhaps plan for meetings du: D 
some other period occasionally. 


polici 
A nu 
to tl 
leave 


repli 


actly 


Filling administrative posts—Only a hand 
ful of associations mentioned participation in 
efforts to improve promotion policies but tw 
associations reported the following significant 
experiences in the selection of a superintendent 


of schools: 


thers 
liste 
wor’ 
tion: 
disc 
Ohio, 77 members—The president of the !ocal nect 
association was asked to act as chairman of a grou; P. 
to draw up a list of requirements for a superin the 
tendent of schools. Group was requested to inter 
view ten candidates surviving elimination of ‘ity: 
five original candidates (elimination based on pro 
fessional requirements listed by this group). Vortec 
on equal basis with board members for selection 
new superintendent. 

New York, 650 members—The association 
invited by the board of education to submit a ''s! 


t 
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alifications which it felt would be desirable for 
new superintendent of schools to possess and 
to suggest the names of leading educators in 
. area who might serve on a committee to aid the 
ad in the selection of the new superintendent. 


Hospitalization and insurance—Group hos- 
salization, group insurance, and credit unions 
wre three of several cooperative economic en 
«prises sponsored by many local associations 
t- the benefit of their members. Loan funds 
4nd cooperative purchasing were also men- 
tioned. One association, in its handbook for 
nw members, includes the following brief 
description of this type of service: 

Indiana, 300 members—In 1931, after careful 
investigation by an association committee, a group 
sickness and accident insurance policy was written 
for the teachers. The policy has been in continuous 
operation since that time and a steadily increasing 
qumber of teachers have benefited by it. In 1938 the 
group sickness and accident policy was extended to 
provide for teacher hospitalization. 

Legal protection — Characteristic of the 
larger associations but not of the county or 
small city associations were provisions for pro- 
tecting the legal and professional rights of 
teachers. A number of associations secure legal 
advice when needed and others have com- 
mittees that investigate and seek to secure ad- 
justments when individual members feel that 
they have been unjustly treated. 

Sick leave—Considerable interest was shown 
by local associations in improving sick-leave 
policies and the contractual status of teachers. 
A number of replies, however, called attention 
to the fact that satisfactory policies on sick 
leave and tenure already were in effect and that 
no activity was needed. 

Discriminations—An even larger number of 
replies specified that there was no reason for 
activity regarding discriminatory practices, as 
there was no local discrimination of the types 
listed. However, a number of associations had 
worked for the removal of salary discrimina- 
tions against women teachers, and employment 

discriminations against married women. In con- 
nection with the latter, one president reported : 

Pennsylvania, 105 members—As an outgrowth of 
the protest against discrimination against married 
women, a committee was selected to work with a 
committee of the board of directors in developing 
a salary schedule and also to discuss problems other 
than financial. This is to be a permanent coopera- 
tion, as a function of the Economic Welfare Com- 
mittee, 


One Southern city reported the following 


step by the teachers themselves toward reduc 
ing racial discriminations: 


283 members—Our Negro teach- 


ers have a council of their own. We do not have a 
are working in that direc 


South Carolina, 2 


joint organization but we 
tion. This fall committee chairmen of the organi 
zations will begin to meet together and do coopera 


tive planning. 


Other activities—As in each of the other 
main subdivisions of the checklist of activities, 
many activities contributing to better condi- 
tions of teaching were not specified in the 
checklist. These include in particular a number 
of devices thru which the teachers association 
takes an active part in trying to improve school 
conditions in general. Some of them are closely 
related to a public-relations program but others 
deal with specific objectives or represent organ- 
ized channels of influence thru which the asso- 
ciation works. The following examples merely 
illustrate the diversity of undertakings: 


Florida (county), 878 members-—Campaign was 
made to secure passage of bond issue for school 
plant improvements. Monthly newspaper sent to all 
members included the following headline: Profes- 
sional Duty of Every Teacher Is To See that All 
Parents Know Bond Issue Is Only Way to Good 
Schools. Will Anyone Be Able To Say “You Didn’t 
Tell Me My Vote Was So Necessary”? 

Connecticut, 900 members—The Teachers League 
issued a twenty-page printed pamphlet, The Teach- 
ers League Looks at the Schools. Full page black- 
and-white drawings illustrated the pithy text of less 
than a hundred words to a page. The pamphlet an- 
alyzed in plain talk the reasons for a “penny wise, 
pound foolish” public policy toward the schools and 
the urgent need for better buildings, a better or- 
ganization of extra-curriculum duties, and better 
working conditions for teachers. 

Tennessee, 603 members—The “Teachers’ Panel” 
of three members from the teachers association at- 
tends meetings of the board of education the first 
Monday night of each month. The following excerpts 
from a report of the panel outlines the method of 
operation, including the work of a contact committee 
of nine other teachers: 

“The panel meets in the Elliott Library on the 
last Monday of every month at 4:00 p.m. to receive 
suggestions from teachers to be turned over to the 
superintendent and board of education. 

“The contact committee meets with the 
members on the Tuesday afternoon following the 
meeting of the board of education on the first Mon- 
day night of each month. At this meeting the dif- 
ferent items taken up by the board are discussed in 
order that the members of the contact committee 
may know exactly what went on at the board meet- 
ing and may therefore be prepared to convey the 
same information to the teachers in their respective 
schools and groups. Much interest has been ex- 
pressed by the members of the contact committee 


panel 
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and it is felt that this is an excellent way to clarify 
the actions and attitude of the board and the super- 
intendent.” 

Indiana, 300 members—For several years the as- 
sociation has provided an attorney to represent the 
teachers’ interests in establishing tuition and voca- 
tional budgets with tax review boards. Representa- 
tives of the association have participated in confer- 
ences relating to all major changes in salaries that 
have been made since the organization of the as- 
sociation twenty-five years ago. 

Ohio, 236 members—Association cooperated with 
citizens’ committee in supplying information and 
material to carry a vote on a bond issue for build- 
ings and a school tax levy to increase salaries of 
school employees, This was an outstanding piece of 
work, 


Thru these and similar activities at the local 
level, the education association represents the 
teachers in working for administrative policies 
that are fundamental to the welfare of the 
community’s educational program. 


Improving Conditions of Teaching and 
the Economic Status of Teachers— 
Efforts at State and National Levels 


Efforts by local education associations to im- 
prove teaching conditions at state and national 
levels usually take the form of legislative activ- 
ity. More than three-fourths of the reporting 


associations worked in 1946-47 for higher state 
minimum-salary standards for teachers, and 
more than half worked also for improved re- 
tirement legislation and for improvements in 
state school finance systems. Table 13, item 4, 
specifies nine different types of measures in- 
cluded in the legislative programs of varying 
10 percents of both the all-inclusive and the 
classroom-teacher associations, 

Legislative procedures—Specific devices used 
by the associations in promoting legislation are 
listed. Campaigns to promote letter-writing by 
nonmembers, and interviews of legislators by 
the teachers themselves were reported by three- 
fourths of the associations. A surprisingly large 
number—47 percent of the all-inclusive and 
57 percent of the classroom-teacher associations 
—reported that individual members had been 
sent to the state capital to work for the legis- 
lative program. 

Many association presidents felt that the 
most significant activity of the year had been 
in the field of state legislation. The following 
statements are illustrative: 

Oklahoma, 80 members—In October 1946 the civic 


leaders of the community were invited as special 
guests of the classroom-teachers association to a 


dinner meeting held in the school. The sec;, 
the Oklahoma Education Association, pr, 

the state parent-teacher association, and , 
dent of the state schoolboard association 
vited as guest speakers. They spoke on beha|; 
four better-school amendments to be voted 

the November election. All of these amendmen: . 
ried in our community by a large majority 


W ashington, 134 members—This was a legis|a:;,4 


year; we held Saturday luncheons during ¢| 
and a half months and issued mimeographe« 
letins. We worked closely with the WEA. Th, 
gram was somewhat succ-ssful and some 
members think “we did it.” Of course the PT. 
others all helped. 

Iowa (county), 280 members—Our chief ac 
during year was cooperation with state asso 


for school legislative program. Distributed Jeafe, 
made telephone and telegraph calls; had two mee; 


ings for whole county, inviting all schoolboard m 
bers and other laymen. 

Illinois, 4585 members—“Coffee Hour” 
during legislative session to inform member: 
legislative luncheon was held in which teac! 
from each district of the city were seated wit 
legislators from the respective districts. 

Pennsylvania, 5000 members—Issued “Legisla: 
News Flash,” weekly or oftener. Constant . 
with Harrisburg. Specific information to teach 
to appropriate steps to take individually. 

California (county), 2400 members—Had ty 
meetings of representatives from all sections 
large banquet meeting for all members. 0 


ganization devotes itself chiefly to sponsoring and 


supporting good bills and defeating poor 
state legislature and Congress. 

Texas, 311 members—A definite legislati 
gram was mapped out in advance. A committ 
terviewed all candidates running for legislatur: 
their opinions in regard to schools. Teachers 
encouraged to vote. A dinner was held in ! 
our national and state legis!ators. Committees 
sent to state capital to talk to legislators on a 
pertaining to schools, salaries, retirement 
tenure. 


Legislative activity appears to be a part 
larly appropriate service to be rendered 
county associations. The examples given ab 
include associations in counties where n 


smaller associations were active in separat' 


districts. The work of the county associat 
in coordinating the legislative efforts of ' 
smaller local groups is of special importan 


Thru efforts at improving state and nationa 
statutes governing education, teachers discharge 
a duty to society that they can _perforn 
only thru organized efforts. Since no othe! 


group is better qualified than teachers 


assess the strengths and weaknesses of existing 
school laws, they can render a unique service 


of educational statesmanship thru the organ'z 
profession. 
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Rendering Community and Civic 
Services 


Teachers have been privileged above the 
werage citizen in opportunities for education. 
This favored position carries with it a special 
gbligation for civic conscience and usefulness. 
Only about a fourth of adult Americans in 
1940 were high-school graduates and less than 
one in twenty was a college graduate. In con- 
ast, nearly all teachers have had some college 
education and about half are college graduates. 

In one sense, leadership by teacher groups 
in promoting sound educational legislation is 
an exercise of civic responsibility; it is a civic 
duty for teachers to promote sound policies 
for the governmental function of education. 
In this section, however, reference is made 
to community or civic services in fields other 
than the school program. 

Cooperation in community welfare projects 
and cooperation with parent-teacher groups 
are the types of community services reported 
most frequently by teachers associations. More 
than half of both all-inclusive and classroom- 
teacher associations engage in these activities. 
Cultural contributions to the adult community 
thru lectures, concerts, and art exhibits are 
reported by small groups of associations of 
all sizes and types. Nearly a fourth mentioned 
participation in community councils, In the 
“other civic services” for which space was 
provided, a number of replies spoke of mem- 
berships in the chamber of commerce and other 
local civic groups. 

Examples of community activities — Some 
examples of activities of these types that asso- 
ciation officers regarded as significant are given 
below: 


Michigan, 126 members—A lecture was presented 
for the community not on a professional basis, but 
of general interest. It created a sense of accomplish- 
ment on part of members and contributed to com- 
munity, consequently to the public-relations pro- 
gram. 

Kansas (county), 61 members—Sponsoring musi- 
cal programs, with opportunity for the community 
to attend, was a means by which good talent was 
brought to a small community. 

New Jersey, 80 members—As a service to the 
community we help to finance the local summer 
playground. Last year we contributed $400. 

Kansas, 143 members—(excerpts from a leaflet 
printed by teachers association)—A survey just 
completed shows that among the 143 teachers: 80 
percent are church members with the bigger part 
of them regular in attendance; .. . fifty-two mem- 


berships are held by our men in civic, service, or 
patriotic groups with twenty-six men in key posi- 
tions in them; eighty-three memberships are held 
by our women in similar organizations, eleven with 
executive responsibilities; twenty-two are in scout 
ing or other youth work: our twelve colored teachers 
hold thirty-two memberships and twelve offices in 
local, state, or national organizations. ... We try 
to carry our share of the load. We are proud of the 
active part we take in our community. 

Texas, 1772 


speakers’ bureau was well received. First a ques- 


members—The organization of a 
tionnaire was sent to members to ask if they would 
go as speakers. Eighty teachers agreed to do this. 
Letters were then sent to over 100 local organiza- 
tions, telling of these speakers who would be avail- 
able. material for 
the talks requested. 

California, 909 
service fund, made possible by annual circus-carni- 
val. Last year we netted $2800 and this year about 
$4000. A committee, composed of junior college dean 
and teachers from various schools, determines which 
of talented and deserving students or past studénts 
are entitled to these gifts, which range from $100 
to $400. This year eight students have received 
gifts. 

Pennsylvania, 5000 members—Distributed a flyer 
to schools, with request that it be posted, featuring 
the following message: “Election Day, November 5. 
Teachers Asgociation Urges Every School Employee 
to VOTE!” 


A research committee collected 


members—Established student 


Wide scope of cooperation—As a minimum 
of civic responsibility teachers must avoid be- 
littling or disparaging criticism of the com- 
munities in which they serve. Asa maximum, 
teachers should become world citizens, with 
an outgoing concentric circles of loyalties from 
the locality to the world as a whole, Several 
associations in 1946-47 sponsored overseas 
projects—the “adoption” of a war orphan, 
or the support of a European teacher. The tre- 
mendous response of local education associa- 
tions to the 1947-48 Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund illustrates the readiness of teacher groups 
to participate in projects of world scope. 


Interpreting the Association 
and the Profession 


Public relations and publicity by teachers 
associations may be either an end in itself, or 
a means to an end. An adequate program of 
interpretation helps citizens (a) to know the 
schools and (b) to evaluate the schools. The 
teachers can help to raise the level of civic 
literacy about education. 

Interpretation to public—Almost any activ- 
ity in public relations or publicity by teachers 
may contribute toward the broad aims of inter- 
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pretation, but more often the sights are some- _ neighbors night at which schoolboard m 
what lower; and some specific need, such as teachers from the neighboring town wer, 

a salary increase or a legislative program, is be present at a dinner meeting with the 

} } 1 beans in ing ‘ h bli missioner of education as speaker. 

the rea oO jective in informing the pu ic. New York, 280 members—Much use was 
Intelligent citizens of course recognize the radio—a series of radio question-and-ansy 
objective and those who are basically friendly grams with the mayor; radio forums . 
to education welcome the activity of the teach- 2ftermoons, sponsored by the county associat 


, : ‘ : all localities cooperating; and a student fo 
ers in directing attention to the needs of the fee 4 ee 


schools. Pennsylvania, 88 members—A series of | 
The local association’s activities in interpret- grams was broadcast every Wednesda, 
ing the schools to the public range from merely peep ~< rea meet .Y- November 6, 1944 
reminding people that the schools exist, to con- ™Y March 27, 1947. Theme for series: “Educa 
. . ‘ America’s Biggest Business.” Participating wer, 
sultations at which some of the best minds of teachers, parents, board members, schoo! childre, 
the community are engaged in thinking thru pastors, business and professional men, Type 


the solutions to community problems of educa- programs: music, drama, talks, interviews. \ 
tion cessful. 

. ‘ . ° Alabama, 985 members—Probably the most 
Professional interpretation—Officers of the siendien saiidine teas the feemaiion of | 


local association have also a responsibility for advisory education council, which did very ef 
interpreting the association to its own members. work. Members of PTA, AAUW, and vario 


New members, and old members who have not —_ were invited. We secured a cost-of 
. nus, 
been officers or active workers, may have hazy iieiteastiheresBnciasced the 


notions as to the actual policy and program tion of a moving picture showing the work of : 
of the association. The work of interpreting the elementary schools. 
association to its own membership is never fin- Tennessee, 41 members—Good work was do: 


ished. It must go forward in a number of the committee for American Education Week. Par. 
; c : ents were invited to schools and saw handica 


different channels if even a substantial PTOPOT- candenes sad. teachers were working unde 
tion of the members are really to know what is brought about a greater interest from community 


being done and what their individual responsi- and better cooperation between them and s 


bilities are. Wisconsin (county), 287 members—Furnished a 
: ——* . : subscription to the American School Board Journal 
Devices—The activities listed in Section 6 Desi ieainenah in thee count. 


of Table 13 merely illustrate types of public- — ppennsyiwania (county), 377 members—The annua 
relations activities. Slightly more than 70 per- program was built with the purpose of interpreting 
cent of the associations provide materials to the organization to the profession. Out of it came 
newspapers and about half send occasional leaf- 199 Percent unified membership and an effective 
, . public-relations program with lay groups. 
lets or letters to members. Smaller proportions 
send associational periodicals to members, or A few statements echoed one of those quoted 
distribute the minutes of business meetings. A jin which the results of the public-relations « 
high degree of success is reported for both of tivity seem to have been measured in part | 
these types of services, the securing of a salary increase. No quarrel 
Dinners and festive occasions at which local can be made with this kind of evaluati 
associations entertain community leaders are jf jt does not stop at that point. The sporad 
useful and pleasant parts of the public-relations type of public relations is of much less valu 
program. About a third of the associations re- to community intelligence about schools than 
ported that these functions are held. a steady program. Teacher leaders need to be 
Examples—Brief comments by association on guard against shallow thinking as tot 
officers on activities in the field of interpreta- real significance of their opportunities 
tion and public relations are quoted below: obligations for interpreting the schools and 


Connecticut, 16 members—We held a friends and _ the profession. 
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IV. Helps, Handicaps, and Major Achievements 


rhree items at the close of the inquiry blank 
vided for free-answer responses to the 
iollowing questions : 

Helps—What was the greatest “secret of success” 
*) the work of your association during 1946-47? 

Handicaps—What was the worst handicap to 
socessful accomplishment by your association dur- 

ing 1946-47 ? 

Comment on activity—Please describe briefly some 
one activity of your association during the past year 
shat was of significant value to the profession. 

This section summarizes the replies to these 
questions, discussing them in the order given 
above. The percents in Tables 14, 15, and 16 
are based on the total number of question- 
naires received, but nearly a third of the 
associations gave no information at all on 
helps or hindrances and about a fourth of the 
erp left blank the question on sig- 
nificant activities. 


Secrets of Success 


A cooperative and unified membership, will- 
ing to work, and regular in attendance at 
meetings seems to have been uppermost in the 
minds of association presidents as they re- 
ported their opinions on “secrets of success” in 
the association’s work. 

Internal unity—Twenty-three percent of the 
all-inclusive associations and 37 percent of the 
classroom-teacher associations made reference 
to membership support as the “secret of suc- 
cess.” Presidents gave praise to the work of 


other officers, the executive committee, and 
other committees. Credit was given thus to 
the over-all leadership of the association, in 
20 percent of the replies. A reply from 
in two words the hard 


nearly 
Alaska summarized 
work of members and officers by reporting, as 
the greatest secret of success, “Elbow grease.” 

Cooperation with the administration—About 
a tenth of the associations reported that co 
operation from the central administration 
superintendent or board— had been of out 
standing help. One report from the classroom 
teacher president of a big-city association said, 
“Our new superintendent has been like a 
tonic to the teachers.” 

No other grouping of replies represented as 
many as 10 percent of the associations, but the 
as given in Table 14, shows that 
one time or 


entire list, 
many different factors may, at 
another be decisive in the success of an organ- 
ization’s work. 

Illustrative sta ral statements 
are quoted to illustrate the character of the 
answers to the question, “What was the great- 
est secret of success?” that are summarized in 
Table 14: 

Pennsylvania, 80 members—Every member was 
given a job to do. Responsibility was shared. Abso- 
lute refusal on part of officers in charge to cater to 
any one group or individual, Our task is to steer a 
straight course for the greatest good of the greatest 
number without consideration of our own selfish 
interests, 


TABLE 14.—AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY ASSOCIATION 





Aid 
(“secret of success’’) 





1 





1. Cooperation, unity, 
good attendance at meetings 
Energetic, active, association leaders (officers, 
committee members, etc.)............. 


exec utive 


Percent of all-inclusive Percent of classroom- 
associations teacher associations 


- ninereinepeastaiistisisitcaialiciad : 


and willing participation and support of members; 


committees, 


Interest and cooperative attitude of superi intendent, other administr: ators, 


boards of education 


. New or greatly improved activities or services in assoc iation program, e. g.. 


public-relations program 


5. More interesting and better planned programs and meetines (serving 
refreshments, meetings at convenient hours, all groups represented on 


programs, getting better acquainted) 


Help and cooperative attitude on part of state and national associations; 


national publicity 


Strong interest in salaries, resulting in active ‘suppo rt by members 
Community cooperation, favorable attitudes (backing of civic groups, PT, A) 


Friendly cooperation with other local, county, 
tions, especially in promoting state legislation . 


or state education associa- 


Reorganization (revising constitution. lengthening term of officers, bres ak 


ing county into unit areas) 


Percent of associations reporting on aids 








Ohio, 77 members—The enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion gained and transmitted by the president and 
five officers and committee chairmen from the Camp 
Muskingum Conference for local association leaders 
sponsored by the Ohio Education Association. It was 
a tremendous revitalizing force for local association 
work. I wish every state could have a similar camp. 

Michigan, 60 members—Issuing an agenda of the 
meeting at least three days previous to the meeting. 

California, 478 members—The sending out of 
ballots to each building for a teacher vote on all 
issues of importance brought before the Executive 
Committee. Such ballots followed full discussion in 
the Advisory Council (building representatives) 
meeting. This led to unity of the group. 

Pennsylvania, 412 members—Informed member- 
ship was our aim this year and we worked hard to 
keep everyone informed as to what was happening. 
Next year our goal is “informed community.” We 
shall start a radio program. 

Pennsylvania, 78 members—Heretofore we did 
not meet monthly; this year we met eight times; six 
were business meetings and the other two were open 
meetings. 

Florida (county), 1161 members—The greatest 
help has come from the changed public opinion—or 
development of public interest in the schools— 
brought about largely by the splendid public-rela- 
tions program from NEA. 

Pennsylvania (county), 486 members—Breaking 
county unit into area units. This has made possible 
smaller, more informal meetings. Refreshments and 
social hour after these meetings made for informal 
contacts and building of interest in association ac- 
tivities not otherwise secured. Involved many more 
members in places of active leadership. These area 


units are doing much to secure more acti 
of teachers in local, state, national grou, 


Handicaps 


Whether helps or handicaps were be; 
sidered, the attitude of the membe: 
whole was recognized as a significant 
more often than any other item. 

Plague of indifference—Twenty-one | 
of the all-inclusive associations and 17 , 
of the classroom-teacher associations re 
that the worst handicap was indifference » 
the members, as shown thru poor atten 
at meetings, lack of interest or understa; 
or lack of cooperation in association p: 
An antagonistic attitude toward the asso 
tion by the school administration wa; 
handicap in 8 percent of the all-inclusive 
11 percent of the classroom-teacher groups. 

Other difficulties—In addition to the ty 
handicaps mentioned, Table 15 lists ten 
classes of items. The problem of transport 
is low on the list for all associations combine: 
but for county all-inclusive associations it wa 
a handicap second only to indifference of men 
bers and for county classroom-teacher ass 
tions, it was first in frequency. 

Association leaders can use this list of har 
caps, each of which proved to be of serious 
portions to certain associations in 1946-47, 


TABLE 15.—HANDICAPS TO SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY ASSOCIATION 





Handicap 


Percent of classroom- 


Percent of all-inclusive 
associations teacher associations 








. Indifference among members (poor attendance, lack of interest, lack of 


understanding of value, lack of cooperation) 


. Adverse attitude of schoolboard or of administrative and supervisory 


b. Superintendent or other administrative officer 


c. Teachers afraid to participate in or support program........... 
. Lack of time from teaching and other compulsory assignments for associa- 


tion work 
. Ranks divided by grade level, groups, or on special issues 
. Association not efficiently operated 


a. Ineffective working relations among officers, building representa- 


tives, committees, members 


b. Unbalanced program (overemphasis on one activity, e. g., social, 


. Membership scattered; poor transportation facilities 


. Adverse attitude of public officials or legislative bodies on issues 
. Lack of association funds for carrying on an adequate program 


. Competing organizations 
. Adverse public attitudes on issues 


. Specific activities or services inadequate or lacking from association's 


program (e. g., public relations, executive secretary) 
. Unprofessional and unethical attitudes of some members 


Percent of associations reporting on handicaps 








* Less than 1 percent. 
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TABLE 16—ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE DURING 1946-47 





sae 
Activity 


ting professional welfare of members 
Salary increases, salary schedules... 
» | eal pay for men and women 


, We orking conditions other than salaries and sick leav 
» Cooperative economic efforts such as credit unions, he spit 
insurance 


egislative efforts 
,, State salary standards 
» Finance and taxation 
Retirement, tenure, teacher we Ifare in general 
;, Legislation in general 


Informing public and enlisting community support 
" » neeoening education and profession, in general 

. Receiving support from the community 

Social aftairs, e. g., banquets, with community le ader 
ji, American Education Week 


i Strengthening professional organizations 
a. Local association—membership, finances 
b, Local association—informing the membership 
Local association—program planning. . 
i, Local association—employment of paid st aff 
e. State association . ; 
. National Education Association 
g. Unified membership and dues 
1. Regional cooperation. . 


cooperation with board and administrative authorities 
a. On matters affecting welfare of professional personne! 
On matters other than personnel......... ; 


Improving professional efficiency of members 

a. Professional growth projects; improvement of service 
b. Raising professional standards, e. g., ethics 

. Recruitment... 


’, Promoting fellowship and esprit de corps among members 
4. Social affairs primarily for fellowship ae F 
b. Developing sense of unity. ’ 
Services to new teachers. . 
1, Recognition of retired teache rs. 


Citizenship activities 

a. Cultural projects 

b. Civic and social welfare 
International relations. 


Percent of associations reporting activities of special signifix 





* Less than 1 percent. 


Percent of classroom- 
teacher associations 


Percent of all-inclusive 
associations 


3 


$s as guests 


ance 





1 list of danger signals. Just as safety pre- 
cautions can prevent many accidents, so can an 
association take the steps necessary to offset a 
handicap before it assumes crippling propor- 
tions. 


Significant Activities 


Answers to the question on significant ac- 
tivities were classified in much the same way 
as those reported in Table 13, but Table 16 
contains two additional categories: “strength- 
ening professional organizations,” and “co- 
operation with the board and administrative 
authorities,” 


As would be expected from replies to othe: 
questions, the significant activities reported 
were most frequent (32 percent of the all 
inclusive and 27 percent of the classroom- 
teacher associations) in the general field of 
promoting professional welfare of teachers. 
Salary increases accounted for the largest 
number of the replies in the field of teacher 
welfare. Legislative efforts were next in fre- 
quency, and public relations third. 

Eight percent of both the all-inclusive and 
classroom-teacher groups reported that their 
most significant activities had been directed 
toward improving the professional efficiency 
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of members. There was little difference be- 
tween the all-inclusive and the classroom- 
teacher groups in the frequency and rank of 
the “significant activities” except in the item 
classified as “promoting fellowship and esprit 
de corps among members,” which was reported 
twice as frequently by the classroom-teacher 
associations as by the all-inclusive groups. 

Table 16 lists the eight classes of activities, 
with several subitems in each class. The class 
listed fourth in frequency—strengthening pro- 
fessional organizations—seems worthy of spe- 
cial discussion. 

Strengthening professional associations — 
More than 10 percent of the presidents of 
both types of associations reported as of spe- 
cial significance the improvement of local as- 
sociations thru larger membership, better fi- 
nances, better information to members, better 
programs, or employment of a staff; strength- 
ening state associations, usually thru increased 
membership; strengthening the NEA, usually 
thru increased membership ; unification of local, 
state, and national memberships; and regional 
cooperation with other local associations. 

The strengthening of professional associa- 
tions is not an end in itself, but it may be the 
most urgent and important task before an as- 
sociation, as a means to effective work on its 
primary objectives. 

Examples of strengthening associations—A 
few quotations are given from the presidents’ 
reports on activities which they regarded as 
significant, which appeared to be aimed toward 
raising the effectiveness of their associations: 

Pennsylvania (county), 321 members—The county 
local branch was entirely separated from the county 
teachers institute, with the revision of the constitu- 
tion last year. It was felt that considerable confusion 
resulted from holding both the institute and P.S.E.A. 
elections during the brief time available at institute, 
and also that local branch officers elected in the 
spring would be able to do better planning. 

New York, 37 members—Our organization was 
hitherto a social group. Principal task this year has 


been the development of professional feeling toward 
the organization. Adopted constitution and bylaws. 





Is now a closely knit, functioning professi 

California, 380 members—By electing 
tives to executive council for two years a 
immediate past president remain for | : Th 
member of the council we have obtained 
tinuity and unity in association. 

New York, 385 members—Revised 
included public-relations committee and 
teachers committee as standing commit: 
divided publicity and program committe: 
cluded a social committee headed by seco 
president. Working on handbook for asso 

New Mexico,.21 members—The associat 
first year held regular monthly meeting: 
topics of current concern to teachers were dis 
These topics included teacher pay, legisla: 
interest to teachers, problems of teaching, 
teacher code of ethics. 

Kansas, 62 members—Our teachers asso 
sponsored the organization of what is ho; 
culminate in a statewide classroom-teachers 0 
zation. 

Nebraska, 38 members—Our local asso 
sponsored the organization of a countywid 
tion association. It was a great success. 

Texas, 387 members—We brought the nat 
president of the NEA Department of Class: 
Teachers to our city for an address to the t 
body on the importance of supporting loca! 
and national association. Had a decided good eff 
on morale of teachers and increased members 

Ohio, 70 members—We were able to send a d 
gate to the National Education Association { 
first time because we now have more than fifty 
NEA members. 

Minnesota, 110 members—Raised our members 
in the NEA from the fifties to the nineties in t 
of percent of those who should join; using buildi: 
committees and letters by the president. 
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One association president, in his annual r 
port, emphasized the importance of buildi: 
the association by this quotation (source not 
given) : 


Meeting together is achievement a 
Working together is progress : 
Keeping together is success. parti 
F 

Every wise president recognizes that th with 
for accomplishments by the association lena 
be supported by equally careful plans for n toll 
taining the vigor and unity of the asso: teris 
itself. ques 
give 
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V. Summary and Recommendations 


The available evidence on the work of local 
,ucation associations may be viewed either 
yith approbation or with concern, depending 
ow the criteria of association activity that are 
wcognized by the observer. The picture pre- 
gated in this bulletin is one of great profes- 
sonal activity and successful achievement but 
the facts also show that in many associations 
here are serious barriers to the development 
of an adequate program. 

This section suggests a series of criteria for 
waluating local education associations, and 
ves illustrative questions for applying these 
criteria to a local education association, The 
criteria are in the form of brief descriptions 
of practice, covering fifteen topics, most of 
which are touched upon in preceding sections 
of the bulletin. Following these statements and 
questions, a brief section sketches the high- 
lights revealed when these criteria are applied 
tothe facts reported on the work of local edu- 
cation associations in 1946-47, 


Criteria for Evaluation 


Individuals and groups alike should stop 
and take stock from time to time. Are we 
moving forward rather than standing still or 
dipping backward? Are we enlarging our 
program to meet changes in the times in which 
we live? Do we have a clear understanding 
of the purposes we are seeking to achieve? 
Are we overemphasizing some one activity to 
the neglect of others that are equally impor- 
tant? Are we omitting entirely some impor- 
tant function? Are we doing all that we can 
to improve our effectiveness in performing our 
particular responsibility ? 

For association leaders and members who 
wish thus to appraise the effectiveness of their 
local professional educational organization, the 
following checklist offers fifteen general cri- 
teria of associational effectiveness. Illustrative 
questions—only a few of many that could be 
given—are listed under each of the fifteen head- 
ings. Affirmative answers will indicate progress 
toward meeting the criteria stated. It is 
believed that the practices suggested by these 
criteria may lead to the development of 
stronger and more useful local professional 
organizations of teachers. The checklist should 
be helpful either in setting up a new associa- 
tion or appraising an old one. 


Background for Action 


1. Membership participation—A strong, in- 
formed, loyal membership, which participates 
in decisions of policy governing the association 
and which cooperates as individuals in satisfy- 
ing action in some part of the association’s 
work. 

a. Does the individual member have a re || 
opportunity to influence policy decisions? 

b. Is the number of members close to 100 
percent of the possible maximum? 

c. Are there enough general membership 
meetings—once a month during the school year 
—to keep the members interested and in- 
formed? 

d. Is there a systematic plan for keeping 
members informed in writing of activities in 
progress and plans in the making? ——- 


2. Constitution and bylaws—aA written con 
stitution and bylaws, setting forth clearly the 
purposes of the association, the delegations of 
responsibility for achieving these purposes, and 
the rules of procedure. 


a. Does the association have a written con- 
stitution ? 

b. Is its statement of purpose adequate as 
a basis for the activities the association is now 
carrying forward? 

c. Does it outline clearly the basic conditions 
of membership, duties of officers and. commit- 
tees, and rules of procedure? 

d. Does every member have a copy? 


3. Officers—An adequate number of officers, 
selected democratically on the basis of proved 
abilities for association service, and organized 
for efficient executive action on behalf of the 
association. 

a. Are officers elected in April or May, to 
give time for planning during the summer? 

b. Are officers chosen by methods that give 
the widest possible opportunity for democratic 


choice by the members? 
c. Does the executive committee hold regular 


meetings ? ; 

d. Is provision made for continuity of serv- 
ice of officers for two or three years, either by 
extended terms, or by a policy of reelection? 

e. Is the danger of too long tenure of office 
avoided by a policy or by a stated limit on the 
number of reelections? ? 

4. Committees—A group of standing com- 
mittees, so assigned as to cover the major con- 
tinuing services of the association, supple- 
mented by special committees for limited as- 
signments. 
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a. Are enough standing committees ap- 
pointed to provide for continuing action on the 
objectives of the association?............ 

b. Are committees appointed early, so as to 
give ‘papa for planning during the sum- 
mer? ; 

c. Are the areas s of committee work clear-cut 
so as to avoid duplicate effort and waste?... 

d. Are committees required to report to the 
executive committee? . 

e. Are committees given adequate funds with 
which to carry out their assignments?..... 


5. Staff and headquarters—For the large 
association, a paid staff working from a head- 
quarters office, to supplement, but not replace, 
the volunteer services of officers and members. 


a. Is provision made for clerical service so 
that officers may not have to use their time for 
routine duties? ....... 

b. Is provision made for professional serv- 
ices (e.g., executive secretary, public-relations 
counsel) to coordinate the execution of the 
association’s policies? ......... 

c. Is a headquarters office maintained ? 


6. Dues—Membership dues large enough 
to finance a professional program, handled thru 
businesslike budgeting and expending of the 
association’s funds. 


a. Are local association dues large enough 
—perhaps $1 a month—to finance a profes- 
sional program of action?................... — 

b. Are funds budgeted, audited, and re- 
ported to the membership in businesslike 
fashion? 


7. Autonomy — Cordial working relation- 
ships with the board of education and school 
executives (who may be members of the asso- 
ciation) with no relinquishment of complete 
responsibility by the association for independ- 
ent statements of policy and courses of action. 


a. Does the association seek the cooperation 
of the board of education and the administra- 
Chwe QUIT 6.5105 vic'n¥ Wik bids «ces <0 —_— 
b. In determining policy, does the association 
accord to the opinions of administrative officers 
only the same weight as is accorded to the 
opinions of other members?................. — 


8. Cooperation—Maintenance of coopera- 
tive relationships with other community organ- 
izations and agencies. 


a. Does the association seek the advice and 
cooperation of other community groups in plan- 
ning and carrying out educational projects that 
affect the community as a whole?............ — 
b. Does the association cooperate in com- 
munity planning groups and other community 
projects that are compatible with the ideals 
and goals of the association?................ == 


9. A ffiliation—Affliation with and +h, 
tablishment of two-way cooperation with , 
state education association and the Nari,, 
Education Association. 


a. Is the association affiliated and active), 
cooperating with the state education associ, 
tion and the National Education Associatio, 

b. Does the association request consultation 
and help from the state education association 
and the National Education Association » 
projects in which these organizations can ¢o 
operate? 

c. Is provision made for helping to formulary. 
policies and programs of state and nation 
organizations by sending delegates, with ex 
penses paid, to state and national meeting, 

d. Is the local association responsible {, 
collecting dues for the state and national asso 
ciations? . 

e. Does the association carry on publications 
and letterheads a statement indicating its stat: 
and national affiliations? 


Program of Action 


10. Professional service — Continuing ay 
special activities directed toward the profes 
sional growth of the members and continue) 


improvement in the professional services re: 
dered to pupils. 


a. Is a fundamental objective of the asso 
ciation the kind of teaching that will seek to 
understand children and youth and help them 
to develop their individual a to the 
highest possible level ? ef, 

b. Does the association sponsor at least one 
project during the year which is aimed direct|; 
at the improvement of the professional services 
rendered by the members? 

c. Are the varying needs of different groups 
of the membership recognized in the activities 
for professional growth?.... 

d. Does the association cooperate constru: 
tively in the planning and improvement of the 
school system’s administrative arrangements 
for teacher growth in service?... 

e. Does the association seek to stimulate the 
members to work individually at self-evalua 
tion and improvement of professional! skills’ 

f. Is continuing attention given to the main 
tenance of high ethical standards in all teach- 


ing relationships? .................... _— 


11. Esprit de corps—Continuing and specia 


activities directed toward building up and 
maintaining at a high level the esprit de corps 


and professional morale of teachers. 


a. Does the association sponsor social and 
cooperative uadertakings by which the mem- 
bers grow is their sense of status and pro- 
fussional >= 

b. Are special efforts made to welcome new 
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»gchers into the profession, and to utilize in 
i! the contribution they can make? 

'« Are efforts made to recruit promising 
yung people for teacher education? 

4. Are provisions made for personal cour- 
esies and services to members, that will 
grengthen their sense of belonging to a group 
of professional friends? 


\2. Teaching conditions and status—local 
yovisions—Continuing and special activities 
jirected toward improving and maintaining at 
, high level the local conditions of teaching 
and the economic status of teachers. 


a. Does the association have one or more 
committees for the study and improvement of 
the conditions of teaching and the economic 
satus of teachers? 

». Have provisions been made for coopera- 
tive economic services (such as credit unions, 
group insurance, and hospitalization) that the 
association can sponsor for its members? 


13. Teaching conditions and status—state 
and federal provisions. Continuing and special 
activities directed toward the establishment of 
state and federal legislation and administrative 
procedures that will guarantee adequate educa- 
tional opportunities and conditions of teaching 
in the state and in the nation. 


a. Does the association participate actively 
in efforts to improve state legislation that gov- 
erns educational standards and the conditions 
of teachings ? 

b. Does the association participate actively 
in efforts to improve federal legislation that 
may effect the adequacy of education? 


14. Citizenship — Continuing and special 
activities directed toward discharging the civic 
responsibilities of the teaching profession, thru 
local, state, national, and world citizenship. 


a. Does the association assume responsibility 
for rendering community services and offering 
leadership in cultural and educational under- 
takings for which the association may have 
special resources? 2 > 

b. Are community problems affecting the 
welfare of children and youth given special 
attention in the civic activities of the associa- 


c. Are members urged to exercise the right 
of suffrage, and to assume all other duties of 
responsible citizenship ? » ily 

d. Does the association interpret citizenship 
broadly, by giving attention to issues and 
services that are of state, national, or world 


15. Interpretation—Continuing and special 
activities directed toward interpreting educa- 


tion and the teaching profession to members of 
the association and to the public at large. 

a. Is use made of press, radio, and other 
agencies of mass communication to interpret 
the program and aims of the association? 

b. Does the association observe American 
Education Week, and make the most of other 
opportunities to interpret the aims and the 
program of public education to the citizens? 


Looking Ahead from the 
Present Situation 


A review of the findings in this report in 
the light of the above criteria reveals both 
strengths and weaknesses. There is cause for 
congratulation on the wide variety of activities 
undertaken, on the enrolment of three-fourths 
of the potential :membership, on the evidence 
of activity by executive committees, and on 
the cooperation with state and national asso- 
ciations. . 

There is cause for concern in the fact that 
about a fourth of the potential members are 
not enrolled, that many officers report the in- 
difference of the membership as a handicap to 
efficient action, that dues are so small as to 
be totally madequate to support a professional 
program, that there is so little evidence of sys 
tematic efforts to inform the membership, and 
that there is such an overbalance of activities 
of a teacher-welfare nature as compared to 
those designed to improve the professional com- 
petence of the members. 

There is further concern in the fact that only 
a fourth of the professional educational asso- 
ciations known to exist were active enough to 
be represented in this study, and that the facts 
reported represent a selection toward the more 
active and effective organizations. 

There were enough examples of associations 
of all sizes, types, and locations that were 
carrying on a vigorous and successful program, 
that there is every basis for confidence that 
such successes can be repeated elsewhere. If 
any one item rather than another of the fore- 
going checklist may be regarded as of para- 
mount significance, it is the first—the main- 
tenance of a strong, informed, loyal mem- 
bership. When members know and are com 
mitted to the purposes of the association, share 
in making the decisions as to courses of action, 
are informed as to what is being done and 
what needs to be done, and are loyal partici 
pants in each activity, the strength of the asso 
ciation will be almost invincible. 
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LO CRDERDERD T°SD EXWERNDERD CLO 


Excerpts from the ConsTITUTION adopted 
by a local teachers association in 1794: 


HE INSTRUCTORS of Youth in this City, perfuaded 
that an Affociation of the Refpectable Teachers would 
be productive of mutual benefit to themfelves, and 
also enable them to promote the intereft of the public, 

‘in greater degree than they could otherwife do in their individual 
‘capacity—a great truft being committed to them by the public, 
‘that of leading the Youth of thefe Rifing States to ufefulnefs 
‘and to honor .... We the subfcribers have agreed and determined 
‘to form ourfelves into a Society, to be denominated The Society 
‘of the Affociated Teachers in the City of New York.... 

‘ Impreffed with a fenfe of the importance of our Profeffion, as 
‘it refpects not only the fatiffaction of our employers but as it 
‘relates to the actual qualifications of thofe under our care; as it 
‘affects the Profperity and Happinefs of the rifing age and extends 
‘its influence even to thofe of Succeeding Generations; we are 
‘individually determined, as much as in us lies, to preferve among 
‘ourfelves an “‘unity of fpirit in the bonds of peace;” to exert our- 
‘felves in the ufe of the beft devifed means to add to our general 
‘ftock of ufeful information, and to cultivate thofe Sentiments by 
‘which the efforts we make in our feveral capacities may be brought 
‘to concentre in one important view, and that be directed to the 
‘fervices of Mankind. 


(As quoted by the New York State Teachers Association 
in A Century or Service To Pusiic Epucation) 
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